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THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The Statler Hilton, New York City, March 6 and 7, 1959 


THEME: 


FRIDAY, MARCH 6 


9:00 A.M. Registration begins. 
fee for non-members: $5.00) 


10:15-11:45 A.M. Open Forum 


Chairman: Dr. John F. Gummere, Headmaster, The Wm. Penn 
Charter School, Germantown, Pa. 


Topic: ‘Discipline and the Disciplines” 

Speakers: Anne Healy, Headmistress, Roland Park Country 
School, Baltimore, Md.; Dr. Moses Hadas, Anthon Pro- 
fessor of Greek, Columbia University 


(Fee for members: $1.50; 


1:30-3:00 P.M. Section Meetings, as follows: 

AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 

Chairman: William H. Morrow, Librarian, Mount Hermon 
School, Mount Hermon, Mass. Throughout the entire 
Conference the Audio-Visual Aids Committee will be found 
in the Washington Room. There will be a continuous 
showing of films of interest to teachers of the various subject 
fields (a schedule will be given in the printed program); and 
on Saturday morning there will be a section meeting (see 
below). 


BOYS’ SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Chairman: Alan Lake Chidsey, Headmaster, St. John’s School, 
Houston, Texas 

Topic: ‘‘The Discipline of Balance” 

Speakers: Dana M. Cotton, Director of Admissions and 
Placement, Harvard University (The College Admissions 
Aspect); President Carter Davidson, Union College (The 
Dangers of Technological Over-Emphasis); Mr. Chidsey 
(Strengthening Corporate Family Influence) 


COEDUCATIONAL SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Chairman: Dr. Mark A. Neville, Headmaster, The Latin 
School of Chicago 
Topic: ‘“‘The Contributions the Independent Coeducational 
School Can Make to the Education of All American Youth”’ 
Speakers: Dr. John J. Brooks, Director, The New Lincoln 
School, New York City (Educational Cooperation Between 
Independent and Public Schools); Dr. Leonard D. Haertter, 
Director, The John Burroughs School, St. Louis, Mo. 


(Liberating Capacity in an Independent Coeducational 
School) 


ELEMENTARY AND LOWER SCHOOL HEADS 
(Grades 4-8) 


This meeting will be a follow-up to the two dinner meetings of 
the evening before. Everyone welcome. 
GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Chairman: Mrs. George J. Johnston, Headmistress, Dana 
Hall School, Wellesley, Mass. 

Speakers: Mrs. Millicent McIntosh, President of Barnard 
College; Dr. Benjamin Balser, Psychiatrist on the staff of 
Columbia University 


KINDERGARTEN 


Chairman: Mrs. Virginia C. Simmons, Cincinnati Country 
Day School 


Topic: ‘Discipline and the Disciplines’ (Discipline and 
Thought as Stimulated by a Reading and Arithmetic 
Program) 

Speakers: Mrs. Ralph Bridgman, Director of Pre-School, 


Maumee Valley Country Day School, 


Maumee, Ohio; 
Mrs. Katherine Shippen, Wilmington, Del. 


| 


“Discipline and the Disciplines” 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL GIRLS 
Chairman: Joan C, Richards, Director of Girls’ Physical 
Education, East Woods School, Oyster Bay, N. Y 
Speakers: Dorothy A. Johnson, Women’s Physical Education 
Department, Hood College (Dance in Physical Education 
Programs in the Elementary Schools); Bonnie Prudden, 
Director, Institute for Physical Fitness, Inc., White Plains, 
N. Y. (Physical Fitness — lecture and demonstration) 


SEB REPRESENTATIVES AND BULLETIN 
CORRESPONDENTS 
Chairman: John G. Conley, Grosse Pointe University School, 
Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich. 

What the Secondary Education Board expects of Representatives 
and what The Independent School Bulletin expects of Bulletin 
Correspondents, What Representatives of Member Schools 
expect of the SEB and what Correspondents expect of the 
Bulletin. Panel Members to be announced. 


3:15-5:00 P.M. Section Meetings, as follows: 


THE CLASSICS 
Chairman: M. Corinne Rosebrook, The Sidwell Friends School, 
Washington, D. C. 
Topic: ‘‘Latin as a Discipline” 
Speaker: Dr. Harry L. Levy, Hunter College, New York City 
Discussants: Haviland Nelson, Agnes Irwin School, Wynne- 


wood, Pa.; James A. Carter, Milton Academy, Milton, 
Mass. 


GRADES 1-3 
Chairman: Robert G. Bispham, The Episcopal Academy, 
Overbrook, Pa. 
Topic: ‘‘Discipline and the Disciplines in Grades 1-3” 
Speakers: Mrs. Virginia C. Pedrick, Teacher of First Grade, 
Germantown Academy, Germantown, Pa.; Lucetta M. 
Sharp, The Agnes Irwin School, Wynnewood, Pa. 


ENGLISH FOR GRADES 6-8 

Chairman: John F. Schereschewsky, Director, Rumsey Hall 
School, Washington, Conn. 

Speakers: Manfred B. Lee, Roxbury, Conn., co-author of the 
Ellery Queen series; William J. Foote, Managing Editor 
of The Hartford Courant (oldest newspaper in continuous 
publication in the U. S.) 


MUSIC COMMITTEE (Open Meeting) 

Chairman: Albert B. Conkey, Chestnut Hill Academy, 
Chestnut Hill, Pa. A discussion of the pre-requisites to 
the Music Major Course in the lower High School, Junior 
High, and Upper Elementary Grades. 


SIXTH ANNUAL BOOK AWARDS 
Chairman: Mrs. Lois R. Markey, Regional Consultant for 


Small Libraries, Bureau of Libraries, Connecticut Depart- 
ment of Education 


Presentation of SEB’s sixth annual awards for the ten best adult 
books of 1958 for the pre-college reader. Program to be 

announced. 
RELIGION 


Chairman: The Rev. Sidney W. Goldsmith, Jr., Rector, 
Shattuck School, Fairbault, Minn. 


Program to be announced. 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL SCIENCE 
Chairman: John S. Barss, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
Speaker: Elbert C. Weaver, Instructor in Chemistry on the 


George Peabody Foundation, Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass. 


A. Open-Ended Experiments — illustrated Discussion 
B. Motion Pictures that Teach Science (Showing of Films) 
Discussion 


3:15-5:00 P.M. Open Meetings of Art Committee, Mathe- 
matics Committee, and Russian Committee 
5:15-7:30 P.M. Reception 


Winners of the SEB’s Sixth Annual Book Awards will be guests 
of honor. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 7 


8:00 A.M. Special breakfast for Southern Member 
Schools 


9:00 A.M. Registration continues. 


10:15 A.M.-12:00 M. Section Meetings, as follows: 


ART 


as cag Richard H. Bassett, Milton Academy, Milton, 
ass. 


Topic: “Discipline in Art” 
Speakers: to be announced 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
Chairman: William H. Morrow, Librarian, Mount Hermon 
School, Mount Hermon, Mass. 
Topic: “The Basic Equipment Needed and Its Efficient 
tilization for an Audio-Visual Program in the School” 


Panel discussion and deomonstration of audio-visual equipment. 
Question period. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SCIENCE 

Chairman: Robert M. Easton, Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, 
Mass. 

Topic: ‘Science Relationships in the Elementary School” 

Speakers: Kenneth Jackman, The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa.; 
Dr. Richard C. Potter, Director, Worcester, Mass. Natural 
History Museums 

There will be a book exhibit and a conservation-project exhibition 
at the entrance to the meeting room. 


ENGLISH FOR GRADES 9-12 

Chairman: Dr. C. T. Lloyd, The Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N. H. 

Topic: “Language and Grammar” 

Speakers: Thomas Clark Pollock, Dean, Washington Square 
College of Arts and Science, New York University; Harold 
Whitehall, Professor of English; Chairman, Linguistics 
Fellow, School of Letters, Indiana University 


MATHEMATICS FOR GRADES 7-12 

Chairman: M. Albert Linton, Jr.. The Wm. Penn Charter 
School, Germantown, Pa. 

Topic: “‘What Mathematics Should We Teach?” 

Speakers: Mrs. Helen L. Garstens, Associate Director, Uni- 
versity of Maryland Mathematics Project (junior high 
school); Professor John G. Kemeny, Chairman, Dept. of 
Mathematics and Astronomy, Dartmouth College 


PUBLIC RELATIONS AND THE TRUSTEE 
Chairman: Dr. William G. Avirett, Executive Associate, 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
Speakers: Mrs. John D. Gordan, Vice-President of the Board 
of Trustees of The Brearley School, New York City; and 
two others to be announced. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


a Leonard F. James Phillips Academy, Andover, 
ass. 


Topics and Speakers: 


A. “The World-Wide Contest with Communism”: Col. 
George A. Lincoln, Chairman, Dept. of Social Sciences, 
U. S. Military Academy; formerly Senior Planner and 
Member of Joint Chiefs of Staff; Army Advisor to 
Secretary of State, Paris Peace Conferences, 1946; 
Consultant on National Security and Foreign Policy; 
Member of Gaither and Rockefeller Reports Com- 
mittees; Study Coordinator of President’s Committee 
to Study Military Assistance Program 

B. “Russia’s Economic Challenge” (an exposition of 
Krushchev’s remark, ‘“‘We declare war upon you in the 
peaceful field of trade.”’): Frank Smith, Editor, American 
Metal Market 


10:15 A.M.-12:00 M. Open Meetings of French Committee, 
Latin Committee, and Library Committee. 
12:45 P.M. Luncheon 
Chairman: Dr. John F. Gummere, Headmaster, The Wm. Penn 
Charter School, Germantown, Pa. 
Speaker: Hugh Borton, President of Haverford College. 


3:15-5:00 P.M. Section Meetings, as follows: 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
Chairman: William H. Morrow, Librarian, Mount Hermon 
School, Mount Hermon, Mass. 


Continued showing of films. (Schedule will be announced on 
the printed program.) 


DAY SCHOOL ADMISSION PROBLEMS 


Chairman: Dr. Robert W. Bugg, Headmaster, St. Christopher’s 
School, Richmond, Va. 

Speakers: Dr. Henry H. Welles, Headmaster, New Canaan 
(Conn.) Country Day School (Admission Problems of the 
Elementary Coeducational Day School); Roberta McBride, 
Headmistress, St. Agnes School, Alexandria, Va. (Ad- 
mission Problems of Girls’ Day Schools); Dr. Bugg 
(Admission Problems of Boys’ Day Schools) 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, GRADES 6-8 
Chairman: Dr. Richard W. Day, Headmaster, Hawken School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Topic: “‘Discipline and the Disciplines” 
Speakers: Solon J. Candage, Shady Hill School, Cambridge, 


Mass.; Ned M. Morningstar, Francis W. Parker School, 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE LIBRARY AND 
THE TEACHING OF HISTORY 
Chairman: John G. Park, Librarian, Kent School, Kent, Conn. 
The discussion will emphasize the advanced placement program 
with representatives from both schools and colleges present to 


participate. Those who are especially interested are urged to 
write to Mr. Park. 


MATHEMATICS FOR GRADES 3-5 
Chairman: William Walsh, The Greenwich Country Day 
School, Greenwich, Conn. 
Speakers: Mary Lucas, The New Canaan Country School, New 
Canaan, Conn.; Norman A, Gray, Sewickley Academy, 


Pa.; Adolf C. Nelson, Maumee (Ohio) Country Day School 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
Chairman: John B. Archer, Jr., St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
N. H. 


Topic: “‘Modern Language Teaching in the Elementary 
School” (with emphasis on a better sequence of study and 
more effective oral teaching) 

Panel: SEB Modern Languages Committee: Adele Bockstedt, 
Winsor School; Nelson Brooks, Yale University; Mrs. 








Roger Fenn, Fenn School; Mrs. Alan Gillingham, Pike 
School; James Grew, Phillips Academy, Andover; Lee Henry, 
Hawken School; Joseph Stookins, Loomis School; Perry 
Sturges, Collegiate School; Donald Walsh, Choate School; 


John Archer, St. Paul’s School, Chairman 
MUSIC 


Chairman: to be announced. 


Speaker: Professor G. Wallace Woodworth, Harvard Uni- 


versity 


SCHOOL SECRETARIES 


Chairman: Mrs. Edward T. Hetzler, St. Bernard’s School, 


New York City 


Program to be announced. 


3:15-5:00 P.M. Open Meeting of English Committee 





I. Cumae Summer School: 


Three separate sessions in the Naples area: 
July 15-July 27; July 29-August 10; August 
22-August 31. Guidance and lectures by 
American and Italian scholars at Cumae, 
Lake Avernus, Pompeii, Herculaneum, Mise- 
num, Baiae, Pozzuoli, Capri, Ischia, Liternum, 
Paestum, Stabiae, and the Naples Museum. 
Comfortable living accommodations at the 
Villa Vergiliana at Cumae; quiet location; 
reference library, nearby beach. 

Cost: $135.00 for the longer sessions; $115.00 
for the shorter session (August 22-31). In- 
cludes tuition, transportation, entrance fees, 
room and meals at the Villa Vergiliana. 4 
scholarship is available. A\l participants 
arrange their own ocean travel. For further 
information and application forms, address 
the Director of the Summer Session: Professor 
Alexander G. McKay, Department of Classics, 
McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario, 
Canada. 





SUMMER PROGRAM, 1959 


THE VERGILIAN SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


TWO SUMMER PROGRAMS of unusual background value for the study and teaching of Classical Literature, 
Ancient History, Art and Archaeology. 


II. Classical Study-Tour: July 1-August 9. 


Supplementing the session at Cumae, limited to members of the Classical 
Tour (July 1-July 12), by further visits to the major Greek, Roman, Byzan- 
tine and Medieval sites in Sicily, Southern Italy, Rome, Latium, and Etruria. 


A. THE CLASSICAL SUMMER SCHOOL AT CUMAE: July 1-July 12. 
B. SOUTHERN ITALY AND SICILY: July 13-July 25. Caudio, Bene- 


vento, Canosa, Cannae, Venosa, Capua; Segesta, Selinus, Agrigento, Gela, 
Piazza Armerina, Morgantina, Acrae, Syracuse, Leontini, Taormina, Cefalu, 
Himera, Monreale, Palermo. 


C. ROME, LATIUM, ETRURIA: July 26-August 9. Minturnae, Formiae, 
Terracina, Velletri, Nemi, Rome, Lavinium, Ardea, Hadrian’s Villa, Horace’s 
Sabine Farm, Frascati, Palestrina, Ostia, Tarquinia, Bracciano, Cerveteri, Veii. 
Small enrolment (20 maximum), private bus, expert guidance by the Di- 
rectors of the Summer Program at Cumae; sufficient time at each site to 
interpret the best of the Classical, Byzantine, and Medieval treasures. 


Cost: $575.00, including tuition, transportation, room and meals, entrance 
fees, Transatlantic passage is not included. 


For application forms and further information, address the Director of the 
Classical Tour: Professor Herbert W. Benario, Department of Classics, 
Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Virginia, U.S. A. 


Early application is advised. 
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Demonstration: by a choral and instrumental group from The 
Chapin School, New York City, headed by Dorothy Drake 











NOTES ON DOSTOEVSKY AND 


PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


“‘Alyosha, look straight at me. . . 


By Miriam D. Taytor Sayxovic 


And what have Russian boys been doing up till now, some of them, I mean? In this stinking 


tavern, for instance, here, they meet and sit down in a corner. They’ve never met in their lives before and, when they go out of the 


tavern, they won’t meet again for forty years. And what do they talk about in that momentary halt in the tavern? 


questions, of the existence of God and immortality. 


Of the eternal 


And those who do not believe in God talk of socialism or anarchism, of the 


transformation of all humanity on a new pattern, so that it all comes to the same, they’re the same questions turned inside out. 


And masses, masses of the most original Russian boys do nothing but talk of the eternal questions! 


E are imperatively confronted with these 

WV “eternal questions” today, especially in the 
light of the devastating world wars and the 

nuclear power now in the grasp of man. In 4 Report 
of the President's Commission on Higher Education 
the following statements were made: “The release of 
atomic energy that has brought man within sight of 
world devastation has just as truly brought him the 
promise of a brighter future. The potentialities of 
atomic power are as great for human betterment as 
for human annihilation. Man can choose which he 
will have. The possibility of this choice is the supreme 
fact of our day... . Nothing less than a complete 
reorientation of our thinking will suffice if mankind is 
to survive and move on to higher levels. In a real 
sense the future of our civilization depends on the 
direction education takes.’ In all areas of human 
life our century has witnessed a radical social, intel- 
lectual, and moral transformation; perhaps the 
greatest since the Renaissance. The twentieth 
century has until recently been engaged in a revolt 
against established tradition, authority, and disci- 
pline. In one form or another, naturalism deposed 
humanism. “The most vigorous intellectual activity 





Mrs. Sajkovic has given up her regular teaching career for a 
while and is presently part-time secretary in the Slavic Department 
of the University of Pennsylvania, where her husband is a professor 
in Russian Language and Literature. She is continuing to teach 
Russian privately to high school students. Her thesis on Dostoevsky 
is completed and now in the hands of her professors, and she hopes 
to receive her Ph.D. degree this February. 


Isn’t it so?””! 


manifested itself in the pursuit of the sciences. 
Biology occupied the spotlight and dominated psy- 
chology, sociology, and political science.’ 


In the schools and colleges of education, experi- 
mentalism has prevailed. Scientific methodology has 
been adopted, and philosophy and history of education 
have been subordinate to naturalistic psychology, 
administration, curriculum, and methods. The central 
concern of philosophy of education has been on the 
methods of learning from experience. It has been 
believed that man cannot transcend experience 
(experience defined as the concrete, the tangible, the 
actual), and therefore reflection upon the nature of 
ultimate reality is fruitless. In general philosophy 
has dealt with the phenomenal, the temporal, the 
relative. Metaphysics has been ignored or repudiated. 
What is aimed at has been a “science” of man.4 


T the present time, more accurately from the 
early forties, there are several diverse and 
critical movements seriously re-evaluating 

man’s situation. In an appraisal of the new criticism, 
formalism, an American poet has said that “in the 
verbal arts, at least, and everything of importance is 
first discerned in the arts, tradition, authority, and 
discipline are exactly what has come to be valued. 
The Naturalist, the Social Realist, has been replaced 
by the Existentialist, the Catholic, or by the tradition- 
al Liberal Humanist. The first two are extremely 





1, Fyodor Dostoevsky, The Brothers Karamazov (New York, 
1951); translated by Constance Garnett, Book V, p. 242. 


2. Higher Education for American Democracy (New York; 
1947), p. 7. 


3, Frederick Eby, The Development of Modern Education (New 
York, 1953), p. 627. 

4, ibid. See his Chapter 25, which gives a brilliant analysis of 
the contemporary situation. 
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rigid, disciplinary beliefs — the latter, at least the 
American strain, often tends to a kind of stoicism. 
We are in the curious position of revolt — against 
revolt. Certainly our Philosophy of Education lags 
far behind this. . . .”5 No longer is naturalism in all 
its varied forms a simplified or refined mechanistic 
view of life. The admission of mystery confronting 
man once again, the consciousness that the clear and 
fixed boundaries of the Baconian universe have slipped 
and disappeared, and the recognition of the continuous 
and unique dynamic in the very nature of the cosmos 
come close to what I would call “mystical” natu- 
ralism.6 Philosophy of Education is once again 
claiming the attention of thinkers.? Goals and 
methods are after all related to the underlying 
metaphysic or spiritual meaning of a culture, and it 
is with the spiritual meaning that we must come to 
grips. The problem of values also arises. One of the 
best statements of the growing rejection of scientism 
is by C. D. Hardy, who is quoted by Millett in his 
review: “With regard to higher education’s ‘un- 
certainty about values,’ Mr. Hardy’s most penetrating 
passages concern the movement to reject the scientific 
method as the tool most appropriate to every field of 
knowledge. This method, increasing numbers of 
educators are coming to see, can ‘neither provide 
adequate answers nor ask the right questions for all 
learning.’ It is, of course, essential that every 
educated person should know what science means: 
‘as an intellectual process, as a realm of knowledge, 
as a working principle of everyday life, and as a 
means of satisfying human aspirations.’ But ‘know- 
ledge is now embarked on a new venture — the search 
for advancement not only by the tried and true 
methods of science, but also through the expansive 
logic of art, myth, rite, and religious belief. This is an 
intellectual enterprise not yet consciously tried, 
clearly not always true to reality, but capable of that 
wholeness of understanding and response known as 
wisdom.’’8 


Today we find ourselves in a relativism which has 
shattered the absolute spiritual principles in art, 
ethics, and religion. Frederick Eby truly enough has 


5, Margaret Tongue, Tightrope Country and Other Poems. 

6, Peter F. Drucker’s article, ““The New Philosophy Comes To 
Life’”’ (Harpers, August 1957), is enlightening. 

7, I should like to refer the reader to Liberal Learning and 
Religion, edited by Amos Wilder (New York, 1951), and to 
the Martin G. Brumbaugh Lectures in Education, First 
Series, Foundations of Education, edited by Frederick 
Gruber (Philadelphia, 1957), and The Harvard Educational 
Review, Vol. 26, 1956. 

8, See Fred. B. Millett’s article on the book The Development 
and Scope of Higher Education by Richard Hofstadter and 
C. DeWitt Hardy (New York, 1952), in the American 
Quarterly (Vol. VI, No. 2, Summer, 1954), pp. 184-5. 


said that beauty, morality, religion are no longer 
imperative, are no longer esteemed; ‘“‘science” has 
invalidated them. Research in anthropology has 
shown that there are no universally respected or 
practiced virtues. This has led to the establishment 
of the principle of the relativity of morals. It should 
be carefully noted, however, that in the studied 
cultures, the moral values of a particular culture are 
not relative within that culture. This would seem to 
contradict the principle of the relativity in morals. 
Where does this lead us? 


We are led to the primary and final problem of a 
philosophy of education, that is, to the beliefs about 
the nature of existence, and to the ultimate values 
which finally determine the objectives and methods 
in education, in life. 


OSTOEVSKY has been a _ powerful force in 
D shaping, in provoking, a guiding spirit 

towards a new stable understanding of 
human nature. As The Times Literary Supplement 
stated: “There is still an inexhaustible quarry of 
case-material for every sort of technical specialist in 
the mountainous range of Dostoevsky’s genius. His 
works have been used as source-books by psychologists 
and psychiatrists, criminologists, theologians, political 
and economic theorists, moral philosophers, metha- 
physicians, medical and pathological researchers. The 
list is even now incomplete. . . .”9 Dostoevsky gives 
hints and answers with a direct appeal to our own 
experience logically, intellectually, psychologically, 
and spiritually. He serves as a synthesizing force in 
the compartmentalized knowledge toward which our 
age strongly tends. As a matter of fact this is a 
problem of education. He is an educator in the 
broad sense of raising the fundamental questions about 
man and his life, and an educator in the specific sense 
of his implications for educational psychology. His 
novel Nyetochka Nezvanova and the short story “‘The 
Little Hero” are two of the most illuminating analyses 
in adolescent psychology. Indirectly psychology in 
America, and particularly educational psychology, has 
gained from Dostoevsky through the work of Freud, 
Adler, and Jung — all of whom have acknowledged 
inspiration and insight from Dostoevsky. 


The substance of education is to be found in the 
context of all Dostoevsky’s concern and work on man. 
His concern is man’s life and his goals. It is out of 


9, “The Quest For Dostoevsky” (July 21, 1950). 


10, See Rene Fueloep-Miller’s book Fyodor Dostoevsky (New 
York, 1950), Chapter VI, “‘Dostoevsky — A Forerunner of 
Psychoanalysis.” 
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his long-suffering love, alive and stirring, passionate, 
out of his experience and profound insights into the 
field of human nature and of cultural knowledge, and 
his sincerity that he speaks. 


In his earlier life (1854), in a letter to Madame 
Fonvison, he wrote: “My creed is extremely simple. 
I believe that there is nothing lovelier, deeper, more 
sympathetic, more rational, more manly, and more 
perfect than the Saviour; I say to myself with jealous 
love that not only is there no one else like Him, but 
that there could be no one. I would even say more: 
If anyone could prove to me that Christ is outside the 
truth, and if the truth really did exclude Christ, I 
should prefer to stay with Christ and not with truth.” 
Near the end of his life (1880) Dostoevsky wrote in 
his notes: “I believe in Christ and I confess to this 
faith not as a child but my hosanna has gone through 
the great purgatory of doubt as the devil says himself 
in my last novel.” This was the stable criterion out 
of which he was able to define the good and evil 
manifested in the historic actions of men, especially 
pertaining to our present psychology of man. “It is 
possible,” he wrote in his Diary of a Writer, “to 
rationalize and to perceive a thing correctly and at 
once, but to become a man at once is impossible: one 
has to mould oneself into a man. Here discipline is 
required. ... It is in this relentless self-discipline 
and uninterrupted work on one’s self that our citizen 
could reveal himself.’ 


His life work for everybody awakens the possibilities 
of a transfigured life in the good. In his mission as an 
awakener he touches the essential problems of man’s 
education. He formulates the deepest questions for 
him in all education: What kind of person shall I 
become? Why? To what end? What is the aim of 
human life and of mankind? 


EFORE there can be /earning there exists the 
important choice of attitude towards learning 
in general. To learn or to teach requires 

humbleness, openness, constant seeking of the best, of 
the most excellent in spite of the insurmountable gulf 
which seems to separate us from it. 


Dostoevsky was painfully aware of the contempo- 
rary, autonomous, uprooted state of man in which he 
himself had to fight the battle of true self-realization. 


il, Letters of Fyodor Michailovitch Dostoevsky (London, 1914), 
p- 71. 

12, Translated from the German text of Reinhard Lauth, 
What Can A Man Do?, A Breviary on F. M. Dostoevsky 
(Munich, 1949), p. 37. 

13, Translated by Boris Brasol (New York, 1949), Vol. II, p. 
604. 


It is this struggle in his own life, and in the historical 
lives of others, of people and nations, which his 
writings illuminate. He juxtaposed two different 
forms of consciousness: autonomous man who at- 
tempts to live by and for himself, and the man who 
relates himself to others, to society. Dostoevsky’s 
principle of each one being responsible to all and for 
all is a conclusion he reaches. For both good and evil 
multiply and touch other people in the thoughts and 
actions of a man, and man becomes aware in himself 
that he is a responsible being. 


Dostoevsky reveals how modern man lives by his 
ideas. They are living forces for both good or evil 
in the lives of men. The total personality is carried or 
moved by them to disaster or joy. An idea is power- 
less unless it is brought out by a living and inspired 
personality or is the new and vital expression of a 
culture and a society. Here the idea is a way of 
living. “Ideas soar through the air but necessarily in 
accordance with some laws; ideas live and spread in 
accordance with laws which are too difficult for us to 
record; ideas are contagious.” 


Something is actualized or attempted. It is a man, 
a human being who gives birth to ideas, for man is a 
thinking, imagining creature. When he takes hold of 
something and acts upon it, suddenly he is presented 
with two different aspects of himself: feeling and will. 
It is here in this commitment that he is faced with the 
problem of free will.5 Out of man’s freedom of 
choice rises the problem of value judgments, and the 
relativity or non-relativity of the value judgments 
themselves. Are ethical values transient, or are they 
permanent? If permanent are they dependent upon 
man alone? What is the origin of these ‘“‘permanent”’ 
values? This leads us to the problem of revelation. 
J. Donald Butler raised this point in his address 
“Building A Philosophy of Education”: “I would 
therefore say one final word ...on knowledge 
theory, and it concerns the subject of openness to the 
possibility of revelation as having a place in the 
building of a philosophy of education.’”!6 


HIS raising of value questions necessarily in- 
volves beliefs about the nature of existence 
itself, and this is the crux for man’s life. As 
Butler has said, the building of a philosophy of 


M. Diary of a Writer, Vol. Il, p. 543. 

15, Dostoevsky’s analysis of the problem of freedom is found in 
the “Legend of the Grand Inquisitor” in his novel The 
Brothers Karamazov. See also his Notes From Under- 
ground, Part I. 

16. The Martin G. Brumbaugh Lectures, First Series (Phil- 
adelphia, 1957), p. 90. 
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education will not only “involve a formulation of 
educational objectives, or even a theory of value, but 
will also lay upon us the responsibility of making 
explicit a theory of reality, more technically a meta- 
physic.”’17 


For some reason or other too often educators assume 
that they are not required to be above and ahead of 
their time or the temporary trends, but merely to 
follow and to reflect them. This indicates a rather 
low view of purpose and aim of education. We should 
be on a frontier of the new possibilities of man, of the 
future — with the Aighest attainable examples of man 
as a guide before him and with the highest ethical 
values as a goal of attainment. Mediocrity, approxi- 
mation, the average are hardly ethical values at all, 
properly speaking. 


We are slowly becoming aware that our philosophy 
of education is inadequate. In our desire to be liberal 
and scientific we have fallen into a dangerous ethical 
and ideological relativism. We have imagined that 


17, Ibid, p. 83. 


method can supplant essence, that man-centered, self- 
centered goals can take the place of absolute spiritual 
values. We have not reached ourselves as a whole, let 
alone “the whole child.” We must, in our re- 
evaluation realize that the “eternal questions” do 
not only concern us, but concern our children. 
Dostoevsky knew that ideas are in the air, and they 
are. The facts learned in a classroom may be re- 
membered, or they may not. But, unfailingly, what 
is remembered are the values that live or die. A 
teacher can stifle, can cripple the timid first growth of 
a mind and of a soul — or he can draw forth, he can 
encourage the poetic impulse, the eternal questions. 
If we see our lack, and many educators do, it is a 
healthy beginning. But in our lack, to what, to 
whom may we turn? It is my belief that Dostoevsky 
— writer, thinker, grappler with ideas, deeply con- 
cerned as he was with youth, with education, can 
supply us with a will and insight for a new, regenerated 
philosophy of education and for a true education 
itself. Instinctively he knew where education begins 
— “Alyosha, look straight at me... .” 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHING 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


To promote discussion of a topic of national interest, foreign language teaching in the elementary school, we are reprinting a 
PTA report which appeared in the New Canaan Country School News, Spring of 1958, followed by an article especially prepared by a 


member of our SEB Modern Languages Committee. 


Our thanks go to the New Canaan Country School (New Canaan, Connecticut) for its gracious permission to reprint the article 








and to Professor Brooks for enlarging our perspective so skillfully. The New Canaan article had a limited objective — a report 
to its own parents on when to begin the teaching of French in that particular school — and was not designed to pass judgment on the 
possible value and success of foreign language teaching in the lower grades elsewhere. Both articles point up the difficulties, and the 
New Canaan Country School desires to make clear its appreciation of the way Dr. Brooks has provided a national framework for the 
discussion of a problem upon which all schools must keep working. 


WHEN SHOULD OUR CHILDREN BEGIN FRENCH? 


s Upper School parents know NCCS! girls 
A begin to study French in the Seventh Grade, 


and the boys Latin. Each group continues 

its language study through the Ninth Grade and 
takes the S.E.B. examination at a three-year level. 

In the Ninth Grade the girls take a comprehensive 

course in Latin and the boys one in French. At the 


1New Canaan Country School, New Canaan, Connecticut. 


A PTA Report 


end of the year both take S.E.B. examinations at a 
two-year level. A few students who have a special 
interest in science or who have not been strong in 
their first language course take biology instead of a 
second language. 


Many parents have heard glowing reports of the 
success other schools have had in teaching French in 
the lower school, some as early as kindergarten, and 
thought perhaps NCCS should do the same; so a 
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PTA study committee decided to canvas schools 
which did teach French in the lower grades, as well 
as some which did not. 


Sue deLima headed the committee. Its members 
were Janet Lanman, Evelyn Liotard, Judy Bastedo, 
Monique Sprayregen, and Trude Mansfield. All had 
knowledge of French; Mrs. Liotard and Mrs. 
Sprayregen functioned as accent specialists. They 
were all determinedly openminded, but two began 
the survey hoping to advocate early French instruction 
for NCCS, two mildly in favor of the present system, 
and two neutral. By the time they had finished a 
year’s work they were, to their surprise, firmly 
unanimous. 


CommMiTTEE StupDIES SCHOOLS 


HEY drew up a check list for each member to 
use as a guide in correlating her findings, and 
then they visited various classes in schools 

which start French in the lower grades. They also 
wrote to twenty-one other leading schools throughout 
the country and received sixteen replies, all most 
cooperative in explaining at length their programs 
and philosophies. 


They found that substantially all the schools which 
now start French in the seventh grade or later are 
satisfied that their program is wise. Four of these 
(Rye Country Day, Far Hills Country Day, Shady 
Hill and Ethical Culture School) had at one time, like 
NCCS, begun French in the early grades, but had 
dropped the program for various reasons. One head- 
master reported that new students, who had never 
had French, were put into classes with his own 
students who had had French from the age of five; 
and he reported: 

“The surprising result of this was that the new 
students at the end of two months were doing as well as 
(and in some cases even better than) the ones who had 
had the language since kindergarten.” 


Other schools which begin French in the seventh 
grade or later were East Woods School, Francis 
Parker, Friends Central, Philadelphia, Germantown 
Friends, Grosse Point University School, Greenwich 
Country Day, Pingry School, and Sewickley Academy. 


They agreed that the major bar to early teaching is 
finding teachers competent in teaching French and in 
handling young children. Besides the difficulty in 
finding a satisfactory teaching staff, many of the 
schools could not find enough time in the curriculum; 
they felt it undesirable to eliminate instruction in 
fundamentals in order to include a foreign language. 
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They also pointed out the budgetary difficulties of 
adding one or more teachers. They all expressed 
doubt, too, that the children acquire either a better 
accent or greater facility by starting early, particularly 
when children have no opportunity of speaking French 
at home. 


Earty Srupy VALUABLE? 


HESE schools found no evidence that the study 
of French in the early grades made children 
more proficient at the high school level. Two 

headmasters’ responses are typical: 

“Starting at an early grade seems to us to be a thorough 
waste of time. I have been told by many, many second- 
ary French teachers that it is impossible in the sophomore 
or junior year to tell the children who started early from 
one that started at the seventh grade.” 


“Our records show that at the high school level it is 
impossible after a short time to distinguish between 
those who have had the language in elementary schools 
and those who have not.” 


The committee investigated five independent 
schools which begin French in the earlier grades — 
the Spence School, Catlin-Gabel, Potomac School, 
Beaver Country Day, and Greenvale School. 


A Goop ProcRam 


T one of these schools which begins French in 
A« second grade, they found the program 
well organized and the pupils’ interest sus- 
tained. Proficiency seemed to develop year by year 
and the faculty of five French teachers, four of them 
French, was highly competent. However, the com- 
mittee was not convinced that, though some of the 
girls appeared to have a broader vocabulary, the 
technical knowledge acquired by these students at the 
end of the ninth grade is much greater after seven 
years of French than that of New Canaan girls after 
three. 


Another school, which starts French in the third 
grade for two periods of forty minutes a week, reports: 
However, I am inclined to think that more frequent 
and shorter periods would be better for children up 
through the sixth grade... . We have not had French 
in the early grades long enough to have actual experience 
as to whether they are sufficiently more proficient to 


warrant the additional appropriation in the budget for 
added faculty.” 








Another began French in the second grade but 
found this confusing, particularly for the children who 
had difficulty with phonics, and now starts in the 
fourth grade. The headmistress says: “In the first 
three years (from fourth through sixth) it would be 
difficult for me to say how proficient a child was at any 
particular stage, but it does seem to build up a good 
foundation for those who have had French since the 
Fourth Grade undoubtedly do better than those who begin 
later.” 


The headmaster of another, which begins French in 
the fifth grade, wrote: “No one really knows if by 
starting below the seventh grade the boy will have a 
better accent when he becomes a senior. Motivation, the 
quality of the teaching and the calibre of the student are 
all factors to be evaluated. Some children become bored. 
Some children love it. If you have excellent teachers 
you have, of course, better results than you would have 
with more mediocre people.” 


CHILDREN SEEM To Lose INTEREST 


HE committee visited many classes in three 

elementary schools in a public school system 

where the teaching of French or Spanish is 
begun in the third grade. This experiment was 
started in 1952 and has been watched with the 
greatest interest by foreign language experts. Every 
child is required to take French or Spanish up through 
the sixth grade; after that, he may elect to go on or to 
drop the language. 


In the lower grades both the children and the 
teachers were apparently enjoying the fifteen-minute 
daily classes, but the interest did not seem to be 
sustained in the upper grades. The committee visited 
the sixth grade French classes and felt the end result 
was not worth the time, effort, and expense which 
such a program entails, because the children had little 
aural proficiency and mediocre accents. The children 
evidently agree, because only about ten per cent of 
them elect to go on with French or Spanish. In 
November, 1957, 2,555 pupils in all classes were 
studying a foreign language, but only forty-two were 
taking one voluntarily in the eighth grade. 


CoNcCLUSIONS 


EPORTING the feeling of the entire committee, 
Mrs. deLima said: “With the exception of a 
single school we did not find in those schools 
comparable to ours, which start French below the seventh 


grade, the enthusiasm and conviction for the early 
teaching of French that we believed must exist. We had 
expected to be able to incorporate in this report quota- 
tions strongly advocating instruction in the early years, 
but have been unable to do so. Scarcity of trained 
personnel, budget limitations and difficulty in planning 
necessary basic courses seem to continue to create 
difficult problems.” 


This is the committee’s recommendation: 


That at this time the teaching of French below the 
seventh grade not be attempted at the New Canaan 
Country School for the following reasons: 


1. It is not apparent that the teaching of French in 
the early grades will make the student sufficiently 
more proficient at the end of the ninth grade. 

2. Unless a young child is exposed to French at 
home, so that it thereby becomes a part of his out-of- 
school life, he seems to forget quickly because of 
living in an English-speaking society. 

3. Without teachers competent both in teaching 
French and in handling young children very little is 
to be gained, and every indication points to the 
difficulty of obtaining such teaching talent. 

4. We would not like to see any part of our program 
eliminated in order to incorporate added French 
courses. 


5. Although the boys could profit from an extra 
year of French we realize that it would necessitate a 
change in the curriculum which would produce a less 
rounded program. Furthermore, their good foun- 
dation in Latin enables them to learn French with 
much greater facility. 


The most gratifying result of the committee’s year 
of hard work was an appreciation of the New Canaan 
Country School French program. The parent 
members of the committee wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to express their recognition of the outstanding 
work, inspiration and results which must be credited 
to Evelyn Liotard. 








TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 


The Secondary Education Board, whose membership 
includes more than five hundred independent schools 
located in all parts of the United States and in several 
other countries, wishes to go on record as enthusiastically 
supporting National Library Week, April 12-18, 1959. 





The Library should be the heart of a school. A special 
week helps to call attention to libraries and to give them 
proper recognition. It performs a service to everyone in 
so doing. 

Jonn F. GummMere 
Chairman 
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LANGUAGE LEARNING IN THE GRADES 


A REPLY 


HE recent report of the PTA Committee of the 
New Canaan Country School in Connecticut, 
entitled “When Should Our Children Begin 
French?”’, deserves a sympathetic reading, for it 
touches upon many of the questions that a community 
or an institution is likely to be concerned with if the 
teaching of a modern language in the elementary 
grades is seriously tried or considered. Perhaps 
without realizing it, the Committee was in fact dealing 
with an educational phenomenon of nation-wide pro- 
portions that has a history, a nature, a set of out- 
comes, a significance, and a brace of problems that 
could only be surmised from the statements in their 
report. In order to continue the discussion of the 
conclusions they reached, it seems appropriate to 
place the subject in its broader setting of the national 
educational picture and the national need. 


What we are dealing with is the FLES movement, 
so named for the first letters of Foreign Languages in 
the Elementary School. It dates officially from the 
year 1952, when it was recognized by the Federal 
Commissioner of Education in Washington, D.C., and 
by the Modern Language Association in New York 
that foreign languages were in fact being taught in 
elementary schools in all parts of the country, and that 
this movement should be studied and encouraged. 
For three years — 1953, 1954, and 1955 —jit was 
documented by status studies made by Kenneth 
Mildenberger of the Modern Language Association 
and printed by the Office of Education in Washington. 


No one person or institution started this movement; 
it seems to have been a gesture of the national con- 
science, deeply aware of the failure of our language 
programs in the U. S. as demonstrated in World War 
II and fully documented by William R. Parker in his 
UNESCO work paper, The National Interest and 
Foreign Languages. There were many reasons for 
this failure, but perhaps the most serious was a mis- 
understanding of the psychology of language learning. 
Between the wars, this misunderstanding prompted a 
prolonged and futile attempt to gain a “reading 





Dr. Brooks, Associate Professor of French at Yale University, 
is a member of the Secondary Education Board’s Modern Languages 
Committee. 


By Ne son Brooks 


knowledge” of a contemporary language without first 
learning to hear and speak in the new tongue. This 
mistake involved a profound truth about the nature 
of language learning that may be stated very simply. 
Language behavior is divided into two major and 
distinguishable areas, the audio-lingual and the visual- 
graphic, that is, what we hear and say and what we 
see and write. A competency in the visual-graphic 
area that in any way resembles that of a native speaker 
is not attainable without sustained practice in the 
audio-lingual; that is, if we are ever to know what 
French is to the French, we must learn to hear it and 
speak it before we read it and write it. Happily, a 
competency in the audio-lingual skills in a second 
language is possible for everyone and is attainable 
with a reasonable effort if the right things are done 
in the right sequence; the population areas of the 
world which are bi-lingual give ample proof of this. 
Once this competency is gained, progress in the visual- 
graphic skills can then have a quality and bring a 
reward such as are denied the learner who has not had 
the audio-lingual training. 


To be sure, a certain skill in decoding from another 
language into English, a process in which the mother 
tongue is never relinquished, can be learned by many 
students, both old and young. But this ability bears 
no resemblance at all to the mental processes of the 
speaker of the other language. Whatever may be ina 
Frenchman’s head while he is speaking French, we 
can be absolutely certain that it is not an obbligato of 
English words. Nor is this any less true of the bi- 
lingual person, for although he has two languages at 
his command, he does not think or speak in both 
simultaneously, any more than a musician who is 
adept at either violin or flute plays them both at the 
same time. Yet this is precisely what we have been 
trying to do in our language classes, as is startlingly 
reflected in nearly every language textbook published 
in America. 


N contrast with these fruitless efforts towards the 
compounding of two languages, the FLES pro- 
grams, at their best, revealed that an entirely 

different kind of language learning is possible, even 
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within the confines of the American classroom. From 
the studies made of FLES there have emerged a 
number of facts that make it possible to describe the 
general character of the movement in these terms: 


It is essentially an activity in the public schools. 

The new language is taught to everyone. 

All states were found to have programs of this kind. 

The best time for beginning is probably the third or fourth grade. 
Classes are usually held daily and are from 15 to 20 minutes long. 
For some time the children only hear and speak the new language; 


they do not read and write it until after at least two years of 
study. 


Grammar explanations are strictly avoided. The children learn 
the new language as they learned the mother tongue: not by 
analysis but by imitation and analogy. 


English is used sparingly if at all, and there is a strict taboo 
against translation from the new language into English. 


Structure in sound, form, and order is systematically introduced, 
but vocabulary is minimized; it is never taught in single words 
but in meaningful expressions. The unit of learning is neither 
the word nor the sentence, but the dialogue, involving speaker, 
hearer and situation. 


Games, numbers, and music are often introduced, but these are 
peripheral to language learning, which remains the dominant 
activity throughout. 


The new language is consistently spoken by teacher and pupils 
alike, and the mother tongue is made inactive. Thus the 
classroom becomes a cultural island in which the new learnings 
are acquired. The fact that the pupil may not use the new 
language during the rest of the day is irrelevant. Language 
learning at home is a very different thing from language 
learning in formal education. FLES provides a program that 
is quite independent of the child’s language activities outside 
the class period. However, we usually find that if the child 
is learning well, he likes to use the new expressions in the 
playground and even at home, whether his parents understand 
or not. 


The outcomes of foreign language learning in the 
early grades are of three kinds: first, language skills — 
hearing, speaking, reading, and writing, plus a control 
of structure and an acquaintance with vocabulary; 
second, insights into the most characteristic element 
of another culture — its language (what, may we ask, 
is more French than French?); and third, individual 
growth and development, for the experience of re- 
linquishing one’s mother tongue and substituting for 
it the language of another cultural group is an intel, 
lectual and maturing experience of deep significance- 
and never so much so as in the world of today. 


It need occasion no surprise that secondary school 
teachers often cannot distinguish between those who 
have recently begun the study of French and those 
who have been studying it for some years. As one 
who taught for eighteen years at the secondary level 
in an independent school in Connecticut, I am well 
aware of this fact. But we are liable to misjudge our 
case unless we know what kind of teaching the 
students have previously had and what kind of 


teaching they are currently having. One can hardly 
expect the outcomes stated above to be apparent if 
current learnings and current measurement are in 
terms of matching vocabulary words in two languages, 
of grammar analysis, and translation from one 
language into another. And even less so if the pre- 
vious learnings have been in terms of secondary level 
activities moved down into the earlier grades. We can 
evaluate what the products of FLES can do at the 
secondary level only if the right sequence of learnings 
in the elementary school is followed by appropriate 
learnings at the advanced level. The significance of 
FLES for those who set the programs of language 
studies in secondary schools and colleges comes at us 
in a rush when we realize the opportunity and the 
responsibility we have as we deal with those who come 
up from lower schools with the sound beginnings of 
bi-lingualism. 


No appraisal of FLES can be seriously considered 
unless it shows full knowledge of the status studies 
made by the Modern Language Association and the 
series of Teachers Guides which that organization has 
sponsored. These have been contributed to by the 
best talent available in the country, grade teachers, 
upper level teachers, language specialists, descriptive 
linguists, psychologists, and anthropologists. These 
materials are modest enough, and are much in need of 
development and improvement, but they cannot be 
overlooked by those who wish to study the character 
and possibilities of FLES. The nature of the FLES 
movement, its implications, and its attendant 
problems have been given the closest scrutiny by 
many of the country’s ablest and most devoted 
language teachers, working not only with the Modern 
Language Association, but also with the Office of 
Education in Washington, the Northeast Conference 
on the Teaching of Foreign Languages, and, I am 
proud to say, the Modern Languages Committee of 
the SEB. These are the organizations that have 
gathered facts, discussed problems, made plans, 
prepared materials, and provided direction for the 
FLES movement, and it is to them that one must 
turn for information and guidance. 


HE PTA report from New Canaan refers to a 
public school system and makes certain state- 
ments that are misleading, especially as to the 

students’ attitude towards their work in FLES. The 
following facts about the FLES program in Fairfield, 
Conn, may help to present the picture more accurately. 
The Fairfield program began with two classes in 
French and one in Spanish in the third grade in 
1953; by 1957 there were more than two thousand 
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pupils studying French and Spanish in grades 3-6. 
In the fall of 1957 the total number of pupils in the 
school system who had begun FLES in 1953 and 
were entering the junior high school at grade seven 
was 70. Having had either French or Spanish as a 
required subject for four years, they now were free to 
continue the language they had begun or to drop it. 
Of the 70, all but four elected to continue, and these 
four were pupils who had moved to Fairfield after 
the program had begun. A more reassuring indication 
of the pupil’s attitude could hardly be expected. 


The main problems that attend the FLES programs 
are noted in the PTA report. There is indeed a 
problem of cost, as well as of materials, teacher supply, 
and continuity. The problem of schedule has received 
relatively little attention thus far, as it does not exist 
in the public schools because of the expansible nature 
of their daily program. In the public elementary 
schools, there is no fixed schedule of time and subjects; 
each teacher arranges the daily schedule to suit the 
needs of her classroom, often varying this schedule 
from day today. This makes it possible to introduce 
a 15-minute foreign language class without loss and 
often with gain in other subjects, for it is an axiom of 
learning that those who are busiest learn most. This 
flexible nature of the schedule in elementary classes 
has been of great importance in the growth of FLES 
throughout the country. 


The problem of materials is one of dismaying 
proportions, for obviously most of the language text- 
books now available are of little use in the learnings 
proposed for FLES and the products of FLES. How- 
ever, the MLA Guides have made a beginning and 
have indicated what the nature of the new materials 
is to be. As the PTA report indicates, the most 
difficult problem at present is the supply of teachers 
who have the language competency, who know and 
like children, and who have had sufficient training in 
the nature of language and how it is learned by 
children in a classroom. More and more institutions 
of higher learning are now preparing personnel for this 
kind of teaching, but it appears certain that demand 
will outrun supply for some time to come. The PTA 
group in New Canaan is to be commended for its 
caution, for it is most unwise for any community or 
school to begin a FLES program until it has thought- 
fully reviewed all that is implied with respect to 
expense, availability of teachers, and continuity for 
those who have begun. It can hardly be more truly 
said of anything than of FLES that if it cannot be 
done right, it had better not be attempted. 


But along with the problems come many indications 
of strong support in meeting them and solving them. 
The FLES program as outlined here has been endorsed 


by President Conant’s study of the high school 
curriculum and by the U. S. Office of Education’s 
recent recommendations for language learning in high 
schools. The CEEB has this fall voted to include 
listening comprehension tests in the March achieve- 
ment tests for college entrance. Last August the 
U. S. Congress voted many millions of dollars towards 
the improvement of language courses from elementary 
to graduate schools, and the kind of language learning 
that the Defense Education Act refers to is precisely 
the kind that is prefigured in FLES. 


If what is implied in FLES means that we must 
change our ideas and our practices at higher levels of 
instruction, then we have no choice but to change, for 
the grammar-translation-word-list type of classroom 
activity that chokes off audio-lingual training is un- 
mistakably doomed. The FLES movement is based 
upon the kind of language preparation that is most 
urgently needed for advanced literary and cultural 
studies in college and graduate school, as well as for 
the military, diplomatic, and economic needs of our 
country. We will do well to study FLES fully, 
intently, and with a certain humility — for language 
learning at its best belongs to childhood — and we 
must strive to comprehend its lesson. 








33rd ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

Study the program of the Annual Conference; remem- 
ber the dates — March 6 and 7; see how many different 
meetings are being provided for administration, faculty, 
trustees and school secretaries; plan to send a large number 
of delegates from YOUR school! 

In addition to the array of meetings there will be 
continuous displays, demonstrations, and discussions of 
audio-visual aids (with the accent on films this year) 
in the Washington Room, under the auspices of our Audio- 
Visual Aids Committee. And in the Boston Room, which 
is the Conference Press Room, our Public Relations Com- 
mittee will be available for consultations and will have on 
exhibit a variety of alumni magazines, brochures, form 
letters, and other items of interest. 

Outside these rooms and around the Mezzanine 
gallery there will be the usual tables of text books and 
educational materials, as well as special exhibits prepared 
by our Booklist Committees. 

Remember March 6 and 7! Come to the Conference! 














33RD ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

You are urged to make your hotel reservations 
early. Member schools will receive special reservation 
cards. Ask your SEB Representative: If you have no 
card, address your letter to: Front Office Manager, 
Hotel Statler, 7th Ave., 32nd and 33rd Sts., New York 
1, N. Y., and be sure to mention the Secondary Edu- 
cation Board Conference. For suggestions of other 
hotels at which to stay, write to the Secondary Edu- 
cation Board office. 
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NURSERY SCHOOL IN ACTION 


ETROIT’S giant department store, the J. L. 
Hudson Company, held a six-day exhibit last 
spring called, “The Wonderful World of 2 to 

’s,’ which attracted 13,000 people to the store’s 
mammoth exhibit auditorium. An entirely new way 
of interpreting the aims and philosophy of nursery 
school education to the public, the exhibit involved 
fourteen guest speakers, eight films, three dramati- 
zations, two continuously broadcast recordings — and 
the cooperation of 200 nursery schools, cooperative 
and private, associated with the Pre-School Asso- 
ciation of Metropolitan Detroit. 


One of the main features of the show was the full- 
time operation of a “nursery school” behind eight 
large one-way glass windows. Fourteen cooperative, 
private, and university laboratory schools furnished 
children and teachers for this exhibit. 


It was a parent interview three years ago which 
gave me the idea that a show such as this would 
create greater public understanding of nursery schools. 
The parent had remarked how much she and her 
husband (formerly antagonistic towards nursery 
school) had been impressed by seeing a small display 
of pre-schoolers’ paintings in a corner of the toy 
department of a Rochester, New York store. The 
display caught their eye; a pamphlet gave them their 
first insight into nursery school education. 


Sensing the possibilities in such a project, I went to 
the J. L. Hudson Company, one of the world’s largest 
department stores, and talked with its publicity 
director. I suggested that there might be great public 
interest in discovering what young people really enjoy 
in play equipment and in watching them play under 
professional supervision, and explained that many 
people think of nursery school as a parking place for 
children rather than an educational experience. Few 
realize that proper play materials for children provide 
important stimulation to their wonderful imagination, 
initiative, and creativity. 


The Special Events Department at Hudson’s was 
interested because never before had it found an 
effective way to appeal specifically to the parents of 





Mrs. Bacon is Director of the Nursery School of Grosse Pointe 
University School. She will be glad to answer questions or to send 
Surther information. 


By Jane Bacon 


pre-school children, one of today’s biggest markets. 
I was told that the Hudson Board would need time to 
consider the show’s possible value to the store and to 
the community, but there was evidence of growing 
interest, especially so when estimates of the number of 
pre-schoolers were made. 


HE Hudson Board, known for their careful 
planning of a continuous program of Special 
Events, took a full two years to make their 

decision. One of the deciding factors was the personal 
visit of a Hudson executive to the nursery school of 
Grosse Pointe University School while it was in 
session. Only then did the potentialities of the show 
become vivid. The Board had been thinking of a 
small display in a section of the toy department. 
After an hour of watching the children through one- 
way glass and making a thorough tour of ‘be school, 
the Board’s representative suggested the possible use 
of the whole auditorium — 105,000 square feet! 


The Board of the Pre-School association appointed 
me Coordinator, with authority to set up central and 
sub-committees. The following committees were 
formed: Idea, Live Exhibit, Photography Collection, 
Take-Home Materials, Information Center, Speaker’s 
Equipment, Invitational, Foyer Exhibits, Special 
Shelf Exhibit. At all stages of the exhibit there were 
continuing discussions, conferences, committee meet- 
ings, and exchanges of telephone calls. 


The Idea Committee determined what was most 
important to communicate to the public and how 
best to convey it. The committee further developed 
the general outline. Everything was put into writing; 
specifications, location, and arrangement of the five 
main areas of the exhibit — nursery school playroom, 
home area, speaker area, information center, and five 
foyer exhibits. 


The Live Exhibit Committee selected groups of 
children from various schools for the exhibit play- 
room. Such a choice could logically be made only by 
nursery school consultants. They furnished a list of 
fourteen schools which agreed to provide a program 
with their own children and supervisory personnel in 
the exhibit playroom. 
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The Film Committee viewed and selected films to 
represent the various aspects of child development. 
They obtained films largely from the Detroit Public 
Library. The color film, ““Nursery School in Action,” 
illustrated and explained the more important aspects 
of a typical nursery school day. This film was 


photographed by a father of a three-year-old from 
the Nursery School of G.P.U.S. and scripted by the 
school’s Director. A special film-and-speaker theater 
was set up within the auditorium. There the public 


could enjoy a continuous running of a variety of 
films: 


“Developing Personality Through Creative Dance’’ — Paul Brand & Co., Washington, D.C. 
“Child Care & Development” — Detroit Public Library Audio Visual 


“Children’s Play” 
“Children’s Emotions” 
“Social Development” 
“Food As Children See It” 
“Johnny’s New World” 
“Nursery School in Action” 


The Director of the Hudson Display Department 
suggested collecting photographs from nursery schools 
throughout the metropolitan area so that the public 
could see the great variety of schools available. A 
committee assumed the responsibility for Photography 
Collection, setting up a file of pictures loaned by the 
schools. Hudson’s Photographic Department made 
many enlargements that added greatly to the visual 
appeal of the exhibit. Some of the photographs not 
used for display appeared in newspaper publicity. 


Publicity for the exhibit was particularly effective. 
Newspapers, radio, and TV were all very generous in 
their coverage. 


The Take-Home Materials Committee wrote letters 
to schools and organizations all over the United States, 
since it was important to have the Information Center 
stocked with really meaningful pamphlets represent- 
ing the varied aspects of the child’s growth and 
development. All take-home materials were con- 
tributed free of charge in quantities of 1000 to 10,000 
copies. 

The Information Center Committee organized 
teachers and directors from Metropolitan Detroit to 
serve in four-hour shifts daily during the six days and 
two evenings of the exhibit. Each teacher was given 
samples of the sixteen pieces of material and was asked 
to read them in advance of the exhibit. The com- 
mittee, representing a harmonious team of public and 
private groups, held meetings to encourage Infor- 
mation Center personnel first to ascertain the real 
interests of those who would come to the Center, and 
second, to select handout materials that would 
correspond to those varying interests. 


The Speakers Committee, by making contacts well 
in advance, was able to schedule talks by leaders from 
a variety of fields related to nursery school education. 
Local speakers were invited in order to put the public 
in touch with the wide variety of services available to 
children and their parents in and around Detroit. 


— Detroit Public Library Audio Visual 

— Detroit Public Library Audio Visual 

— Detroit Public Library Audio Visual 

— obtained by Merrill-Palmer from General Mills 

— National Society for Prevention of Blindness 

— Nursery School of Grosse Pointe University School 


The Mayor of the City of Detroit and the Governor 
of Michigan opened the exhibit and proclaimed a 
“Pre-School Week.” 


conducted by William McGonagle, Children’s 

Curator, Detroit Art Institute. Children’s 
paintings had been collected from all of the nursery 
schools and carefully sorted and arranged in the long 
foyer just outside the auditorium. Using a lapel 
microphone, Mr. McGonagle was easily heard as he 
conducted his audience along the foyer pointing out 
the important principles of children’s art. 


= in its approach was the Gallery Talk 


In addition to the Foyer Exhibit of paintings, there 
were exhibits representing: Public Health, Mental 
Health, National Society for Prevention of Blindness, 
Detroit Metropolitan Libraries, and Metropolitan 
Cooperative Nursery Schools. These booths, seen as 
soon as one stepped from the elevators, were designed 
in the form of large wooden soldiers. Children had 
fun experimenting with home-made play equipment 
exhibited at the Cooperative Nursery-Center Booth. 


Two hundred and seventy-five mothers from nursery 
schools throughout the city gave of their time and 
energy to act as hostesses and ushers, to count 
attendance, and to man booths. They distributed the 
interesting exhibit brochure prepared by the J. L. 
Hudson Advertising Department, a brochure that 
included schedules of speaker appearances, a list of 
participating schools for the live exhibit, and a 
directory of all Metropolitan Detroit Nursery Centers. 
The mothers also helped interest their friends in 


coming to see the exhibit; result: attendance was 
13,000 for the week! 


The Equipment Committee was responsible for 
making a complete list of all items needed for the 
playroom, playground, and home areas. This list 
was submitted to Mr. Roy Erickson, Hudson’s 
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Exhibit Coordinator, who helped in the planning and 
executing of the project. The Hudson’s Special 
Events Managers were cooperative in every way and 
most meticulous in the numbering of items used, all of 
which were returned undamaged to sponsoring insti- 
tutions. Viewer interest was such that the store 
buyers wanted to introduce many new lines of toys 
and materials for pre-schoolers. 


The Invitational Committee sent announcements to 
women’s and men’s clubs, church groups, colleges, 
universities, and other educational institutions 
throughout the city and state; it also supplied the 
Advertising Department with accurate lists of the 
nursery centers for the brochure to be distributed at 
the exhibit. Nursery school directors helped by 
notifying parents. The Pre-School Division President 
of the Detroit Public Schools P.T.A. notified all 
elementary school principals and P.T.A. presidents 
in the city. 


The home exhibit, composed of a children’s room 
for a two-and a four-year-old and a room for the 
convalescing child, featured many helpful ideas in 
arrangement and play equipment possible for the 
home. Local theater groups dramatized this portion 
of the exhibit. The Special Shelf Committee made 


sure that the exact materials were available and in 
good operating condition for the actors’ use. In 
addition, this committee secured many of the materials 
used in the nursery school playroom by the various 
groups of children; e.g., musical instruments, art and 
science materials, books, and records. These were 
placed just below the one-way glass so that the public 
could view them at close range. 


“The Wonderful World of 2 to 5’s” was a large 
undertaking that required coordinated, cooperative 
etfort. Its success can be measured by the large 
attendance and the many questions answered by the 
personnel at the Information Center. 


In summary: 

(1) The exhibit acquainted parents with ideas for 
giving children more wholesome experiences in their 
own home. 

(2) Mr. Fisher, Hudson’s Publicity Director, was 
grateful for the cooperation given him, and indicated 
that the store had benefited. 

(3) Finally, thousands of people learned that 
nursery school is not a sitter’s service but an edu- 
cational service promoting good mental health at an 
age when children are experiencing their most rapid 
growth and development. 


THE SENIOR LECTURE SERIES 


AN EXPERIMENT IN INTEGRATED LEARNING 


HE general sessions of the Secondary Education 
Board’s Annual Conference of 1957 were 
devoted in part to a discussion of ways and 

means whereby schools might integrate the work of 
the various departments. Following this meeting 
Mount Hermon School appointed a committee to 
investigate the problem. Last winter term on five 
consecutive Sunday evenings during January and 
February Mount Hermon presented to the members 
of its senior class an experimental program in inte- 
grated learning called — for want of a better name — 
The Senior Lecture Series. 





Mr. Baldwin has been a member of the Mount Hermon School 
faculty since 1943. Before coming to Mount Hermon he taught at 
The Hill School. 


By Joun E. Batpwin 


Through the medium of the lecture series the school 
hoped to achieve the following objectives: (1) To 
provide the seniors with a comprehensive view of one 
period in their cultural history; to give them an 
opportunity to scrutinize that period carefully and to 
ascertain what contributions it has made to their own 
culture and society. (2) To make the seniors aware 
of the fact that all learning is one: that history and 
philosophy, literature and the arts, science and 
mathematics cannot or should not be studied sepa- 
rately but rather as parts of an integrated whole. 
(3) To give the seniors an opportunity to become 
better acquainted with the teaching skills and class- 
room personalities of some of the best masters in the 
school, for even in a relatively small school with a 
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senior class of 160 students it is still conceivable that 
a boy might go through three or four years of school 
without any direct contact with some of its finest 
teachers. (4) To afford the seniors an opportunity to 
participate in an adult intellectual experience and to 
share this experience with the masters who would also 
attend the lecture. (5) To stimulate the seniors and 
to arouse their intellectual curiosity to the end that 
they might be moved to do some independent study 
or reading in the areas covered by one or more of the 
lectures. (6) To familiarize them with the formal 
lecture method of teaching which they will experience 
next year as college freshmen and to give them some 
practice in note taking. 


As far as the faculty lecturers were concerned, it 
was hoped that the Senior Lectures might provide a 
stimulus to some new scholarly investigation and 
study, as well as an opportunity to renew their 
acquaintance with texts not seen since college days. 
The lecture would also serve to enhance their aca- 
demic prestige in the eyes of their students and their 
colleagues. Those members of the faculty not directly 
concerned with the lectures might be made aware of 
the necessity of relating their teaching to that being 
done in other courses and departments. 


IGHTEENTH Century England was selected as 
BE the central theme of the lecture series. This 

was a purely arbitrary choice and one which 
was not entirely pleasing to some of the faculty 
lecturers, who complained — and with reason — that 
eighteenth century England afforded but scant 
material in their particular area. 


To provide the seniors with a literary background 
for the series, the English IV curriculum underwent 
some minor revisions. The customary Hardy or 
Conrad novel was relegated to the status of outside 
reading and Henry Fielding’s Foseph Andrews was 
introduced in its place. Similarly Strachey’s Queen 
Victoria was shelved in favor of a combined volume of 
Boswell and Johnson. In addition to the Boswell 
biography the seniors read Johnson’s Life of Richard 
Savage, The Vanity of Human Wishes, and The 
Preface to Shakespeare. The three eighteenth century 
comedies The Rivals, The School for Scandal, and 
She Stoops to Conquer were already a part of the senior 
curriculum. To supplement these texts outside 
reading of an additional eighteenth century novel, 
some selections from Swift, a few of the Sir Roger de 
Coverley Papers was required or suggested. Mimeo- 
graphed copies of biographical sketches of some forty 
eighteenth century personalities were distributed 
among the seniors. In poetry seniors were encouraged 


to read such works as Pope’s Essay on Man, Gold- 
smith’s The Deserted Village, and Gray’s Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard. 


To furnish additional background and to stimulate 
interest in the lectures, William Morrow, the librarian, 
arranged for a series of displays and art exhibits 
pertaining to life in eighteenth century England. 
These were put on display a week or so before the 
series began and new material was added as the 
lectures progressed. 


Since the philosophy and religious beliefs of a people 
are essential to an understanding of the period in 
which they lived, the first lecture on the subject The 
Philosophy and Religion of Eighteenth Century Eng- 
land was presented by the school chaplain and Bible 
Department chairman, the Rev. James R. Whyte. 
The second lecture dealt with the history of the period 
and was delivered by the head of the history depart- 
ment, Howard P. Baker. Because of the relative 
paucity of significant contributions by the mathe- 
maticians and scientists of eighteenth century Eng- 
land, Harry W. Snow and Donald H. Westin, chair- 
men respectively of the mathematics and science 
departments, divided the next Sunday evening hour. 
Certainly the most entertaining lecture was that 
devoted to eighteenth century music. Carlton 
L’Hommedieu, organist and music department head, 
delivered the lecture and illustrated many of his points 
with the playing of selections from the works of 
Handel, Haydn, and Mozart. Mr. L’Hommedieu 
was assisted by Mr. and Mrs. Albert R. Raymond, 
Mrs. Howard L. Rubendall, Milton Aronson, and by 
the members of the school’s triple quartet. 


nate in procuring the talents of Dr. John M. 

Bullitt, Associate Professor of English at 
Harvard and an authority on eighteenth century 
novel and satire. Dr. Bullitt did a superlative job of 
tying the program together. His lecture on “Some 
Faces of the Eighteenth Century,” which advanced 
the thesis that there was no one face to the period but 
rather a whole gallery, was an appropriate climax to 
the entire series. 


|e the final lecture Mount Hermon was fortu- 


At the conclusion of the series a sampling of senior 
opinion was taken. Naturally there were many who 
resented bitterly giving up one of the few precious 
free times in the entire week: the period between 
Sunday supper and study hall. Others maintained 
that they were bored by the subject matter and found 
it difficult to take notes. A majority, however, 
considered the project a success and urged that it be 
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repeated the next year. Some who admitted that 
they were openly unenthusiastic or even hostile at the 
outset found themselves genuinely stimulated and 
interested as the series got under way. Almost all 
were appreciative of the school’s attempt to provide 


OUR SCHOOLS AND 


them with a valuable intellectual experience, and they 
were particularly conscious of the tremendous amount 
of reading and preparation which the faculty lecturers 
had done in an effort to make their contributions 
worthwhile. 


THE PUBLIC 


Edited by Kennetu C. Parker, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


From time to time we have commented in this 
section of the BuLLETIN on educational television. 
There are several areas, notably Philadelphia and 
Boston, which are doing commendable work in the 


field. 


The National Broadcasting Corporation this fall 
inaugurated an early morning program entitled The 
Continental School of the Air. It presents a course 
in Atomic Physics for which listeners may receive 
college credit by taking examinations at colleges in 
various cities across the nation. 


Two hundred and forty-three colleges and uni- 
versities are offering full academic credit for the 
course; more than 5,000 teachers are taking it for 
credit; 27,000 students have mailed in 50 cents each 
for a syllabus. One hundred and forty-four stations 
have cleared time for the course. 


In addition to teachers, a large audience composed 
of college students, gifted high school pupils, engineers, 
and others interested in increasing their knowledge of 
physics, is viewing the course. 


NBC, in partnership with leading educational and 
industrial organizations, launched Continental Class- 
room this fall in an unprecedented action designed to 
bring about dramatic improvement in science edu- 
cation in U.S. high schools and to ensure an adequate 
supply of scientists in the future. 


Dr. Harvey E. White, professor of physics at the 
University of California at Berkeley and consultant 
to the Atomic Energy Commission, conducts the 
course. 


The following communication from the Manlius 
School tells how it has taken advantage of this latest 
TV educational offering. 


THE ‘EARLY BIRDS’ 
Twelve cadets of The Manlius School, Manlius, N. Y., 
are participating in a “space age” experiment in 
education. 

The cadets, all members of an “Honors Section” at 
Manlius, are studying physics by television, and are 


earning high school and college credits for the course 
while doing so. 


This new venture in educational television is being 
carried out by the Continental School of the Air which, 
Monday through Friday, telecasts a course in Atomic 
Age Physics from 6:30 to 7:30 a.m., over Syracuse’s 
Station WSYR-TV. (Also carried as a network 
program by N.B.C.) 


Syracuse University, through its adult educational 
division, is offering college credit hours to those who 
register for the course and pass the final examinations. 


Brushing sleep from their drowsy eye-lids, the 
twelve cadets arise each morning at 6:00, settle them- 
selves before a receiver at the school to listen to Dr. 
Harvey E. White, Professor and Vice-Chairman of the 
Department of Physics at the University of California 
at Berkeley, TV teacher for the two-semester course. 


The early-rising scholars are lending truth to the 
adage that “The early bird gets the worm,” the worm 
in this case being six hours of college credits that can 
be earned by those who register and pass the final 
examinations. 


Participating cadets are studying physics with Mr. 
Sedgwick, physics master at Manlius. The text 
which he uses in his classroom is one of those being 
used in the televised course. 


The television instruction is being supplemented by 
seminars, laboratory work, and individual consul- 
tations with the Academic Coordinator, Dr. Joan 
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Hirshberg, Department of Physics at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Cadets continue their studies in the physics 
lab at the school, to earn their high school credits. 


The content of the first semester will consist of 
those aspects of physics necessary for an under- 
standing of atomic and nuclear physics. The second 
semester will deal exclusively with atomic and nuclear 
physics. 


Cadets desiring to do so may receive college credit 
for the course by paying the regular University fee 
for credit hours. Examinations will be given at the 
end of each semester to determine grades. 


Credit hours to apply against college studies are 
being accepted by such outstanding technical schools 
as M.I.T. 


Participating cadets view this experiment as offering 
an excellent opportunity to project themselves into 
their college studies while still completing their high 
school requirements. There is one drawback — it’s 
mighty hard to stifle a yawn at that time of the 
morning! 


THE FIRST ASIAN CONFERENCE OF 
INTERNATIONAL SCHOOLS 


The American School in Manila was host to the first 
Asian Conference of International Schools held at 
Baguio from October 20 to 25. The headmasters, 
who together logged more than 20,000 flight miles to 
attend the conference, represented the following 
schools: 


American School, Manila (member of SEB) 

Brent School, Baguio City 

International School of Bangkok (member of SEB) 
Lincoln School of Sumatra 

International School of Rangoon 

American School of Singapore 

Civil Air Transport Colony School of Tainan 
American School in Tokyo 

International School of Djakarta 


Co-chairmen for the meetings were John P. Malach 
of the American School in Manila and Peter Finley 
Dunne, Associate Director of the International Schools 
Foundation, Washington, D. C. 


During the five days of concentrated committee 
study, the headmasters established the basis for an 
association under the aegis of the International 
Schools Foundation. It is hoped this association will 
break the isolation of individual headmasters and 
bring, in the near future, stateside accreditation and 
uniform curriculum standards among the member 
schools. 


Particular among the problems common to ll 
schools were: the lack of permanent American faculty, 


the hurdles created by distance and currency re- 
strictions in obtaining the latest texts, the difficulty 
in attaining high level scholarship with transient and 
heterogeneous student bodies, and the need for added 
capital, if school plants are to keep pace with the 
overseas population boom. 


The conference, conceived primarily to create a 
community of interest and to give each headmaster 
the benefit of mutual experiences, also went on record 
as recognizing the positive influences which these 
schools, as outposts of American secondary education, 
could exert on public educators in Asia. 

The meetings concluded with the decision to hold a 
second conference next year in Bangkok. 


TRUSTEE-FACULTY-STAFF DINNER 


The professional faculty meetings committee of 
The Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J., sponsored a 
dinner on November 3 in the school dining hall. 
Seventy guests — trustees, faculty and staff members 
— were present. E. Laurence Springer, headmaster, 
presided. 


At the conclusion of the meal, those present ad- 
journed to the Whitlock Room, Pingry’s social 
gathering room, to participate in a program set up 
jointly by N. Conover English, ’29, representing the 
board of trustees, and Theodore L. Mayhew, chairman 
of the P.F.M. committee. Mr. Mayhew presided 
during the professional program. 


Among those to speak was John P. Ferguson, 
Pingry director of guidance, whose topic was “A 
New Horizon.” The speaker stated that, in the light 
of the results of intensive counseling and testing at 
Pingry, a new horizon in school guidance may be 
seen. “It is quite possible that students ranking in 
the upper third of the country in intelligence or apti- 
tude may have passed a mental sound barrier beyond 
which personal counseling may enable them to pro- 
gress to greater degrees of success than previously 
expected,” he said. “Such guidance and counseling 
should make use of modern intelligence, aptitude, and 
achievement tests, vocational tests, medical reports, 
home background information, parental counseling 
and the release of anxieties and tensions through the 
application of modern psychological understandings.” 


The speaker concluded: “Such a student, fully aware 
of his strengths, who understands himself emotionally 
and has goals early in life, may be able to make use of a 
full guidance program to disprove the long-held theory 
that great differences in ability account for the varying 
degrees of success in school and in life itself.” 


Other speakers on the program were Chester F. 
Smith, ’08, president of the board of trustees, “A 
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General Report”; Francis W. West, head of the 
Pingry mathematics department, “Advanced Place- 
ment at Pingry”; Mr. English, ‘“Endowment’’; 
Spencer D. Embree, trustee, “Pingry’s New Art 
Pictures”; Mrs. Francis W. West, school librarian, 
“How the Pingry Library Functions”; and Edmund 
A. LeFevre, English instructor, “A Sabbatical Leave 
Experience.” During this part of the evening, Dr. 
Jack L. Ward, the recently appointed consulting 
psychiatrist for the school, was introduced. 


The meeting was closed shortly after nine o’clock 
by Mr. Springer. 





Although no comment concerning the value of a joint 
dinner meeting of faculty, staff and Trustees accompanied 
the above article, I am sure that all those who took part 
profited greatly from the experience. This is another 
example of how a closer relationship and understanding 
can be fostered among individuals and groups related to 
@ school. 


K. C. P. 


PUBLICITY THROUGH TRADE JOURNALS 


Among the many types of magazines and publica- 
tions designed for specific “publics,” the trade journals 
and house organs may offer new media for news about 
the activities of the independent school. This is 
particularly true in the fields of science and engineer- 
ing, in which the increase in public interest has coin- 
cided with the story of the splendid record in science 
teaching on the part of the private school long before 
the Space Age. 


An example of the above type of good educational 
publicity was the article on the course in metallurgy, 
with special emphasis on welding, given at New York 
Military Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., which 
appeared in the August 1958 issue of The Welding 
Engineer. 


The story was written by Peter G. Poetto, who has 
conducted the course at NYMA during the past two 
years for a group of carefully selected juniors and 
seniors, meeting on Saturday mornings in two-hour 
classes for sixteen weeks. During the current school 
year the program has been extended to four-hour 
weekly sessions. Mr. Poetto, the father of an NYMA 
cadet, is a volunteer specialist, whose course has been 
added to the curriculum through the cooperation of an 
industrial organization, Avco-Lycoming of Stratford, 
Conn. 


TOWN AND GOWN RELATIONS 


One of the best ways to develop good “Town and 
Gown” relations is through the services rendered the 
community by members of the faculty and staff. At 
New York Military Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
N. Y., a long list of the instructors, officers, and 
coaches who take part in such worthwhile activity, 
has been growing steadily since the founding of the 
Academy in 1889. Men and women of the NYMA 
personnel have long been identified with many 
examples of civic responsibility and have assumed 
leadership and faithful committee performance on 
school boards, in the Lions and Rotary Clubs, the 
library, hospital, and fire departments, in the Red 
Cross, the Heart Fund, and other money raising 
projects, and as speakers and discussion leaders on 
numerous occasions. 


In church activities of the Cornwall area are to be 
found, in every denomination, some of the most 
devoted community workers on the NYMA staff. 
These range from volunteer fund-raisers for the new 
St. Thomas Parochial School, the moderator and 
pastor of the Canterbury Church, to Sunday School 
superintendents and teachers. 


For many years one of the latter has been Dr. 
Walter A. Preische, director of guidance at New York 
Military Academy. His class at Cornwall Presby- 
terian Church is made up this year of girls from 
Cornwall Central School in Grades X, XI, and XII, a 
change (pleasant!) for “Doc” from his daily task of 
advising young men! 


Last fall, when Dr. Priesche took over for Chaplain 
Arnold A. Fenton (who was visiting preacher at his 
alma mater: Mercersburg) in the NYMA pulpit, he 
invited his Sunday School class to attend the services, 
held in the Davis Memorial Chapel. 


Needless to say, the young ladies enjoyed the 
sermon (“With Your Whole Heart’’), and, as guests 
of the members of the Cadet Choir, welcomed the 
refreshments which followed in the canteen. A small 
but appreciative “‘public” thus joined the many other 
community groups which have gained from asso- 
ciation with their neighbor, the New York Military 
Academy. 


HEADMASTERS MEET REPRESENTATIVES 
OF BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


Headmasters of independent secondary schools in 
western Massachusetts and representatives of business 
and industry met at Williston Academy, East- 
hampton, Mass., under the sponsorship of The 
Humanities Center for Liberal Education. 
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Dr. Maxwell Goldberg, head of the English depart- 
ment of the University of Massachusetts and executive 
director of the Humanities Center, the business- 
industry participants, all of whom are active in the 
Center’s activities, and the headmasters attended two 
afternoon sessions moderated by Dr. Goldberg, and 
considered two provocative questions at each. 


The first query, “What phases of independent 
school development may the Humanities Center 
leadership cooperate in advancing?” led to a detailed 
discussion of the second, “What steps should be taken 
toward such cooperation?” 


Recognizing the value of seminars held annually at 
the University of Massachusetts and throughout the 
country by the Humanities Center in advancing 
creative developments in higher education, the last 
session dealt with the advisability and possibility of 
the Center and the schools’ sponsoring similar confer- 


A REPORT ON THE 


OF RUSSIAN 


n delighted recognition of this time of new Russian 
courses in secondary schools, a steering group of 
four teachers of Russian has been acting as an 

informal committee of the Secondary Education 
Board to clear information about Russian language 
offerings in independent schools. This SEB group has 
received the assistance of the National Council of 
Independent Schools and member schools of both 
organizations, and is serving as a cooperating link 
with the new National Inform: tion Center on Russian 
and with the American Association of Teachers of the 
Slavic and East European Languages (AATSEEL). 


At the end of this article there is a full list of the 
37 independent schools, out of the 190 that replied to 
our postcard survey, which are actually teaching 
Russian now. Wide variation in courses exists, rang- 
ing from study clubs once a week to full-time, full- 
credit majors. Involved altogether are approximately 
485 students — an impressive figure, even allowing 
for the fact that 73 are in one school (the Fordham 
Preparatory School in the Bronx). In addition, 41 
schools replied that they are interested in or are 


ence, seminar, or institute programs, and the means 
of setting up such a program or programs. 








ATTENTION, SCHOOL HEADS! 
How good is your school’s library program. 


Yale administered a Library Orientation Test to its 
freshman class in September. The general average for the 
entire class was 60.0 (80 being a perfect score). It was 
interesting to note that the students from public schools 
did much better than those from private schools, achieving 
an average of 61.8 as against 58.5. Of the 81 students who 
scored less than 50, 61 were from private schools. Of the 
88 students who scored 70 or better, 60 were from public 
schools, The highest score by a private school student was 
76, whereas three public school students scored 77 and one 
scored 78. 


The poorest performance was made on Part IX, 
which involved identification of twelve standard scholarly 
abbreviations. This was true last year also, when the test 
was given to a selected group of some 200 volunteers. 




















TEACHING 


definitely considering the possibility of introducing 
Russian in the near future. 


As nearly as can be determined from replies, 20 
schools of the 37 which offer Russian introduced it in 
1958, while only 7 offered Russian prior to 1956. 
The question of accreditation and integration with 
college courses accordingly will become a concern of 
independent schools, as it has been of the SEB in- 
formal committee. Therefore it may be of interest to 
quote from the Foreign Language Bulletin of June, 
1958 (available for 25c from the Modern Language 
Association, 6 Washington Square North, New York 
3, N. Y., and containing recommendations and in- 
formation on Russian in secondary schools): ““The 
College Entrance Examination Board has indicated a 
readiness to offer a Russian examination when about 
50 students a year will wish to be examined.” 


Meanwhile one school, Horace Mann School in New 
York City, has already undertaken to query several 
colleges as to whether they are prepared to accept 
offerings of Russian on the same basis as other 
language offerings. Thirty-eight colleges replied to 
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Horace Mann as follows: 35, yes; 2, no; and 1, 
possibly. This is the list: — 


Yes: Amherst, Brandeis, Brown, Bucknell, Colgate, 
Columbia, Cornell, Dartmouth, Dickinson, Duke, 
Franklin & Marshall, Harvard, Haverford, Johns 
Hopkins, Lafayette, Lehigh, M.I.T., U. of Miami, 
U. of Michigan, Michigan State U., Middlebury, 
New York U., Oberlin, Ohio State U., U of Pa., 
Princeton, R.P.I., U. of Rochester, Swarthmore, 
Syracuse, Tufts, Union, Wesleyan, Williams, and 
Yale. No: Hobart, Kenyon. Possibly: Trinity. 


circumstances, the Russian steering group for 
the SEB believes that schools might welcome 
a Russian examination for comparison and standard- 
ization purposes. Besides pooling information for 
interested schools, the working out of a usable series 
of examinations is the next concern of the committee. 
The question is, how soon is it desirable to proceed 
with this? The Russian curriculum presents a 
relatively limited range because of the fact that the 
majority of schools appear to be using one of two 
college texts, either Fayer’s Simplified Russian 
(Pitman) or Gronicka’s Essentials of Russian 
(Dutton), often supplementing with the Holt Spoken 
Russian records. As soon as one or more of the 
currently projected high school texts becomes avail- 
able, courses will undergo considerable revision in 
vocabulary, if in nothing else. The informal com- 
mittee could conceivably be ready to offer a first-year 
examination this spring, based on the first half of 
the two texts mentioned and duplicated by offset. 
But the expense of putting together and distributing 
copies of such an examination is sufficient to make 
this a project not to be undertaken lightly. So the 
group is seeking an expression of interest. 
Communications addressed to Claire Walker, 
Friends School, 5114 N. Charles, Baltimore 10, Md., 
will be welcomed, as will attendance by any inter- 
ested persons at the group’s open meeting during the 
March Annual Conference of the SEB in New York. 


Uz all the present hopeful but uncertain 


THE COMMITTEE ON THE TEACHING 
OF RUSSIAN: 

Chairman, Claire Walker, Friends School, Balti- 
more; Donald Neitz, Riverdale Country School, New 
York City; Thomas Reilly, Horace Mann School, New 
York City; Joseph van Straalen, Choate School, 
Wallingford, Conn. 


INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS NOW OFFERING 
COURSES IN RUSSIAN: 


Year in which begun, name of person in charge, address of school 


Atlantic City Friends School. 1216 Pacific 
Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 


Kathryn Morgan. 


Browne and Nichols School. 1956. Mr. George Deptula. 
Gerry’s Landing Rd., Cambridge 38, Mass. 
Brownell Hall. 1958. Dr. C. S. Espinosa. 

Hollow Blvd., Omaha 32, Neb. 

Chadwick School. 1958. Mr. Michael Palmquist. 
Verde Dr., Rolling Hills, Calif. 

Carson Long Institute. 1958. 
Bloomfield, Pa. 

Chatham Hall. 1953. Mme Marie Gagarme. Chatham, Va. 

Choate School. 1957. Mr. Johannes van Straalen. Wallingford, 
Conn, 

Crystal Springs School for Girls. 1958. 
281 Sierra Dr., Hillsborough, Calif. 

Culver Military Academy. 1958. Mr. W. G. Roberts. Culver, 
Ind. 

DeVeaux School. 1956. Mr. Adrian Kallas. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Eaglebrook School. 1958. Mr. James Marnarchev. Deerfield, 
Mass. 

Englewood School for Boys. 
Englewood, N. J. 

Miss Fine’s School. 1953. Mrs. Alfred Busselle for Mme Olga 
Holenkoff. Princeton, N. J. 

Fordham Preparatory School. 1958. Principal. 
E. Fordham Rd., Bronx 58, N. Y. 

Friends’ Central School. 1958. Miss Ruth Fiesel (Head of 
Lang. Dept.). 68th & City Line Ave., Overbrook, Philadelphia 
a1, Fa. 

Friends School of Baltimore. 1956. Mrs. Claire Walker. 
N. Charles St., Baltimore 10, Md. 

Groton School. On voluntary basis, extra-curriculum. Mr. M. 
W. Mansur. Groton, Mass. 

Harley School. 1958. Dr. W. S. Litterick. 
Rochester 18, N. Y. 

Hill School. 1956. Mr. Denis H. Caslon. Pottstown, Pa. 

Horace Mann School. 1950. Mr. Thomas Reilly. 231 W. 246 
St., New York 71, N. Y. 

Loyola High School. 1958. Mr. Andrew McCormick. Towson 
4, Md. 

Menlo School. 1958. Mr. William Michelet. Menlo Park, Calif. 

Mercersburg Academy. 1958. Mr. Raymond L. Blair. Mercers- 
burg, Pa. 

New York Military Academy. 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

North Toronto Collegiate. 1958. Mr. W. K. Gray. 
way Ave., Toronto, Ont. 

Pembroke Country Day School. 1958. Mr. Ambrose Sembrat. 
Ward Pky. & W. 51 St., Kansas City 12, Mo. 

Philips Academy. 1955. Mr. Robert E. Lane. Andover, Mass. 

Pingry School. Mr. Abel de Gryse. Elizabeth, N. J. 

Rhodes School. 1958. Miss Leah Nagrud. 11 W. 54 St., New 
York 19, N. Y. 

Riverdale Country School. 
York 71, N. Y. 

St. Albans, 1954. Mr. John C. Davis. Washington 16, D. C. 

St. Louis University High School. 1958? Mr. Henri Jaspar. 
4970 Oakland, St. Louis 10, Mo. 

St. Paul’s School. 1954. Mr. Gerhard Schade. Concord, N. H. 

St. Peter’s Preparatory School. 1958. Rev. Blaise Jaschko, 


400 N. Happy 
4040 Palos 


Capt. Joseph Lepere. New 


Mrs. Donna Illyin. 


1958. Mr. Ralph D. Gardner, Jr. 


3rd Ave. & 


5114 


1981 Clover St., 


1958. Mr. Frederick Saunders. 


17 Broad- 


1954. Mr. J. Donald Neitz. New 


S.J. 144 Grand St., Jersey City 2, N. J. 
Tabor Academy. 1957. Mr. Leighton Hutchinson. Marion, 
Mass. 


University Military School. 1958. 
65 N. Mobile St., Mobile, Ala. 

Westminster School. 1958. Mr. Bruce Burdett. 
Conn. 


Capt. Samuel J. Miller. 


Simsbury, 
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NEWS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


MEETING ON LIBRARY STANDARDS 


Revised school library standards was the topic for 
discussion on Saturday, October 18, when John G. 
Park, Librarian of Kent School, Kent, Connecticut, 
and Chairman of the SEB’s Library Committee, 
attended an all-day meeting of the Standards Com- 
mittee of the American Association of School Li- 
brarians at the Hotel Roosevelt in New York City. 
Mr. Park was appointed to this committee last year 
to represent the Secondary Education Board. 


The meeting included representatives from about 
twenty educational organizations in addition to the 
five committee members of the American Association 
of School Librarians. Work on the revision of 
standards has been carried on during the last two 
years under the two chairmen, Dr. Frances Henne of 
Columbia and Ruth Ersted, State Department of 
Education, St. Paul, Minnesota. Questionnaires 
designed to gather objective data on about 1600 
of the best school libraries were prepared and mailed 
a year ago, and the committee has tabulated these as 
an aid to the preparation of the preliminary draft, 
which was the topic of discussion at the October 
meeting. Financial support from the American 
Library Association and a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation have made this work possible. It is 
hoped that the standards will be published in Sep- 
tember 1959. 


The introduction in the preliminary draft reads in 
part: “The purpose of this book is to provide a guide 
to the philosophy, principles, and standards of good 
school library programs. Whatever form the current 
soul-searching regarding the education of youth may 
take, it sooner or later has to reckon with the adequacy 
of the library resources in the schools. Any of the 
recommendations for the improvement of the schools 
now receiving so much stress and attention, can only 
be fully achieved when the school has the full comple- 
ment of library resources and services; this fact holds 
true for the multi-track curriculum, the expanded and 
intensified science program, the toughening of the 
intellectual content in all courses, the development of 
the discipline of critical thinking, the provision of a 
challenging education for superior students, and 
similar proposals and practices. In that area most 
belabored of all — the teaching of reading — the belief 
is widespread that a good library in the school may 
make the difference between a good or superior reader 
and a retarded one, and between an interested reader 
and an indifferent one.” 


Mr. Park is confident that the closer relationship 
of the Library Committee of the Secondary Education 
Board with the Standards Committee will hasten the 
improvement of existing school libraries in inde- 
pendent schools that have not yet met recognized 
standards or their fullest potential. 


NEWS IN GENERAL 


Mr. Park has been appointed to the Book Selection 
Committee of the Young Adults Services Division of 
the American Library Association, and this activity 
will later provide material for THe INDEPENDENT 
ScHoot BuLtetin. 





In January member schools of the Secondary 
Education Board will receive from the American 
Library Association its 1959 “School Activities and 
the Library,” thanks to an arrangement whereby the 
SEB office has agreed to addressograph envelopes 
provided by the ALA for a certain number of mailings 
each year. 





Does Mr. Park have your name and address as the 
librarian of your school? Once a year the Library 
Committee publishes a directory of SEB librarians. 
It can be complete only with your cooperation. To 
be on the safe side, send your name and school 
address to John G. Park, Librarian of Kent School, 
Kent, Connecticut. Please! If you have recently 
changed schools, let him know. 


SEB ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Study the program in the front of this ussue of the 
Butietin. On Saturday morning the Library Com- 
mittee will be “at home” in a small meeting room to 
any who want to drop in and talk over matters of 
interest to school librarians. That afternoon, follow- 
ing the Conference luncheon, the regular section 
meeting is scheduled. The subject this year will be 
“History and the Library,” with emphasis on ad- 
vanced placement programs. Representatives from 
schools and colleges will speak. If you are especially 
interested in this topic, please write to Mr. Park at 
once! 


On Friday librarians are urged to attend section 
meetings outside their field. 
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Miss Margaret McFate of Girard College in 
Philadelphia will attend the Annual Conference as 
the official representative of the American Association 
of School Librarians. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 

April 12-18 has been designated National Library 
Week for 1959. This second, greatly expanded 
national reading program is aimed at reinforcing the 
tremendous interest generated by the first celebration 
of NLW in March 1958. Emphasizing the rewards of 
reading for fun, knowledge, and advancement, the 
program, with the theme “Wake Up and Read,” will 
once again be a community effort all over the United 
States, with citizens uniting to encourage reading — 
in homes, schools, churches, businesses, and civic 
centers. 


Secondary Education Board schools are urged to 
support National Library Week. An open letter from 
Dr. Gummere, stating that the SEB is behind NLW, 
appears in this Buttetin. The original copy of the 
letter was sent to Whitney North Seymour, chairman 
of the National Book Committee. 


GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The twenty-fourth annual conference of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Graduate Library School will be 
held from August 10-12, 1959, and will deal with the 
subject ‘‘New Definitions of School Library Service.” 
Outstanding authorities in the field of school adminis- 
tration and teaching on both the elementary and 
secondary school levels, as well as distinguished 
speakers in the field of librarianship, will discuss 
changing objectives in education and their implications 
for school library service. Special consideration will be 


given to the new standards for school libraries drawn 
up by a committee representing the American Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians and representatives of 
other educational organizations. 


The director of the conference will be Sara I. 
Fenwick, Assistant Professor in the Graduate Library 
School and a noted authority on work with children 
and young people. 

A leaflet describing the detailed program of the 
conference will be available soon upon request. For 
further information address Miss Sara I. Fenwick, 


Conference Director, University of Chicago, Chicago 
37, Illinois. 








HAVE YOU SEEN?... 


Lovejoy’s Prep Scoot Guipe, by Clarence E. Lovejoy. 
Harper. 1958. $4.50 

Epucators Guipe To Free Tapes, Scripts, AND TRAN- 
scriptions (Fifth Annual Edition). 1959. Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. $5.75 

Tue InTEGRATION oF Human Know ence, by Oliver L. 


Reiser. Porter Sargent, 11 Beacon St., Boston 8, 
Mass. 1958. $8.00 


TeacHers Sout Asia Packet. The Asia Society, Inc., 
18 East 50 St., New York 22, N. Y. $1.00 (erro- 
neously reported in the November issue as free of 
charge) 

How To Be Acceptep By Tue Cotiece or Your Cuoice, 
by Benjamin Fine. Channel Press, Inc., 159 North- 
ern Boulevard, Great Neck, N. Y. 1958. $3.16 for 
one copy; $3.00 for 2-5 copies; $2.75 for 6-10 copies. 

Civit Service anD Tue Citizen (A High School Study 
Unit on the Federal Civil Service, designed as a 
supplemental teaching aid for use in secondary school 
social studies classes.) Order from Superintendent of 
Documents, The Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. One copy: 35¢; 25% discount 
on orders of 100 or more copies. 


























PERSONALS 


The rules governing the placement of personal advertisements are as follows: The Buttetin will publish 
notices from teachers who are looking for new positions or from schools that are looking for new teachers. 
Other notices of an advertising nature will be accepted also, at the discretion of the editor. 


The charge is according to length, the minimum being $5.00 for about fifty words. 


Please make checks pay- 


able to the Secondary Education Board. The editor reserves the right to edit notices if necessary. 
If anonymity is desired, a box number will be assigned and the Butteiin will forward replies to the 


advertiser. 








TEACHER OPENINGS 
Teacher openings in one of top private schools in 
foreign language, English, mathematics, and science 
departments. Excellent salary. 
Box 990-J 


Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


Write to: 











PRINCIPAL WANTED 

OUTSTANDING INDEPENDENT ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL seeks as Director a man with knowledge 
of 3-12 year olds, experience in elementary schools, and 
proven administrative ability. Give resume of training 
and experience in request for complete information about 
school and position. Special Committee, Community 
School, 900 Lay Road, St. Louis 24, Missouri. 
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and chemistry. 
Write to: 





SCIENCE TEACHER AVAILABLE 
Biology teacher, B.S., author, with medical school 
background, desires change of position. 
experience in boys’ boarding schools. Teaches both biology 


Box 937-J 
Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


Twelve years 























FACULTY OPENINGS 


Elementary Grades: Strongly established day school 
for boys on the west coast will have faculty openings for 
the school year 1959-60. New classroom building under 
construction now enables additional sections at lower level 
(kindergarten, first and second grades). Minimum of 
two years’ experience required. 

Write to: Box 955-J 


Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 














HISTORY POSITION SOUGHT 

Teacher with fifteen years’ experience in boys’ 
independent schools seeks to introduce Far Eastern History 
into curriculum of large (boarding or day) school with 
gifted students. He has Columbia and Harvard training 
in European, American, and Far Eastern History. Avail- 
able September 1959. 

Write to: Box 960-J 


Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


EXPEDITION LEADERS WANTED 


Teachers with interests in natural history, native 
crafts, history, and photo-journalism needed for scientific 
groups exploring and collecting in American Southwest. 
Opportunities for personal research. Men for boys’ 
groups, women for girls’ group. Experience in camping 
essential. Salary and all expenses. 8 weeks during July 
and August. 


Write to: Hillis L. Howie 


The Community School 
900 Lay Road 
St. Louis 24, Missouri. 


























ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT WANTED 


New York City coeducational day school seeks 
qualified administrator as Guidance Director and Ad- 
ministrative Assistant. Advanced degree in educational 
administration and English teaching background desirable. 
Married man with minimum of ten years’ private school 
experience essential. Salary $6-7,000 to start. Send full 
resume with recent photograph. 

Write to: Box 975-J 


Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 





SIXTH GRADE TEACHER WANTED 


A young man with some experience who is looking to 
administrative work in the future is needed by a coeduca- 
tional day school in the Mid-West. A master’s degree 
will be of advantage but not necessary. Position open in 
September 1959. The opportunity in this well established 
independent school is attractive because of pleasant 
condition, a good salary schedule, and an excellent pension 
plan. 


Write to: Box 982-J 
Secondary Education Board 


186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 
































TEACHERS WANTED 
Girls college preparatory day school in Rochester, 
N. Y., wants teachers for September, 1959: 
1. Chemistry, biology, general science, Upper School 
2. Mathematics, grades 7, 8, 9 
3. English and some history, 7, 8, 9 
(A combination of biology and mathematics, general 
science or chemistry, mathematics, and general science 
might be a variation of 1 & 2 above) 
Salary range $3500-$5500 according to experience. 
T.I.A.A., social security, Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
Write to: Box 921-J 
Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


SUMMER POSITION AVAILABLE 
Well established summer school seeks the services of 

an experienced independent school teacher, elementary 
and/or secondary, for its 1959 summer school session in 
one of the following areas: 

English and/or reading 

Mathematics and/or science 

Athletics and/or waterfront 


Box 845-N 


Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


Write to: 


























TEACHERS WANTED FOR 1959-60 

WEST COAST BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
(for Girls) wants resident women teachers for 1959-60 for 
LATIN, ENGLISH, SOCIAL STUDIES, MUSIC, RE- 
MEDIAL READING, and INTERMEDIATE GRADES. 

Attractive teaching and living conditions. 
Box 943-J 
Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


Write to: 
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FROM OUR READERS 


IS DISCIPLINE BETTER IN EUROPEAN 
THAN IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS? 


To the Editor of 


Tue INDEPENDENT ScHOOL BULLETIN: 


Since sputniks have appeared in their orbits, much 
has been written, discussed, and criticized about the 
American school system in American publications. 


As a European who was educated in European and 
partly in American schools, and who has taught in 
both European and American schools, I would like to 
bring a parallel about discipline in European and 
American educational institutions. 


In the European school a pupil traditionally must 
simply obey. Such a type of obedience will be ob- 
tained and maintained because of punishment or fear 
of punishment. Of course such a type of author- 
itarian discipline makes maintaining order easy for 
the school authorities; however, the disadvantage of 
this kind of discipline is that the student exercises a 
“cadaver” obedience, creating fear of punishment and 
possibly a future lack of self-confidence. 


The disadvantage of this type of discipline already 
has been pointed out by Comenius (1571-1635) and 
continued by Rousseau (1712-1827) and Pestalozzi 
(1746-1827). According to those famous educators, 
the function of the school is to encourage positive 
activities, and proper discipline should come by 
learning to do the right thing in the right way and 
not by punishment alone. 


From my experience in teaching in several American 
schools, I can say that attempts to apply the European 
techniques of discipline were not successful. Here I 
noticed that the students felt free to discuss the 
matter, to disagree, or even to disobey my instructions. 
I must admit it was not easy to teach in the beginning. 
However, when I began to study American Education 
deeper and became better acquainted with it, I dis- 
covered the difference, and acquired a better under- 
standing of it. I notice that the American education 
rejects authoritarian discipline and follows rather 
democratic principles. The aim of such a type of 
discipline is to develop and stimulate self-improve- 
ment, self-control, and self-discipline, so that a student, 
without punishment or threat of punishment, will 
voluntarily and consciously accept instructions and 
limit his activity as far as his behavior is concerned. 
The result of such a discipline should be not only a 
good student, but also a better citizen in the future. 


First of all, I have prepared myself for classes in the 
subject (Latin) as best as I could. Being firm, but 
going along with the system to which the pupils were 
accustomed, I noticed that I had no problems with 
discipline. Although students did not stop to ask me 
questions and to discuss, I did note their diligence, 
and moreover a certain respect. The secret of this 
change, I believe, was the fact that I command my 
subject. I knew their distaste of Latin as a subject, 
but by making it clear to them why they were learning 
Latin I revised their negative approach. On the 
contrary, they were eager to learn competitively. 


So I came to the conclusion that the principles of 
the American discipline, based on the principles of 
democracy, educate students to be free citizens who 
are not afraid to express their thoughts and ideas. 


It might be concluded that the problem of discipline 
itself anywhere relies primarily on the teacher himself! 
It is up to the teacher to establish and maintain the 
desired class discipline but the condition — is to com- 
mand his subject first. 


Sincerely yours, 


TuHeopore Mackiw, Ph.D. 
Hamden Hall, 
Hamden, Connecticut 


TO TEACH — OR SHOOT? 
To the Editor of 


Tue INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN: 


The present practice on the part of several, if not 
many, of our independent schools of selecting only the 
best students, that is, only the highest I.Q.’s, stems, 
this writer believes, from honest (but appreciably 
invalid) motives designed to provide adequately for 
able boys and girls on the one hand and to benefit the 
nation and the world on the other. 


Dr. Jay B. Nash, executive secretary of the New 
York State Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, sharply disagrees with the practice 
and criticizes many school men who, he said, “feel no 
responsibility for other than those with a high I.Q.” 
He further characterizes the practice as a “teach the 
best and shoot the rest” attitude — and this writer 
can go along with this criticism a considerable distance 
insofar as the criticism applies to the independent 
school. 
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Which pupils, then, and on what basis shall they be 
admitted to our schools? Or should we not first define 
a good college preparatory school and the student 
body for which it ought to provide? 


With the latter question in mind, and briefly so, let 
us recall out of our experiences the many “brains” we 
knew who failed to materialize in life; the failure of 
outstanding accomplishment of the “geniuses” selected 
for special training at Teachers’ College, Columbia a 
quarter of a century ago; the successful accomplish- 
ment of those we knew in school as “poor” students 
(barred today from school and college alike); and 
finally the eye-opening biographies of outstanding men 
and women who did not go far in school or to Ivy 
League colleges as revealed in every edition of Who’s 
Who in America. 


If a good school might have provided for the 
breadth of 1.Q. and, more especially, the interests, 
application, and drive of those described in Who’s 
Who, would not many be eliminated today from 
entrance to our schools and colleges? Are we not 
missing some good bets? 


With continued brevity, should not a good school 
pride itself on its professional ability to provide for a 
breadth of diversity among the students in its classes 
instead of limiting itself to the narrower group com- 
posed rather exclusively of high I.Q.’s? And does not 
this high I.Q. group, possibly less stable than any 
other, dictate the need for the psychiatrist on your 
staff? 


Or the question: Can we not do a wonderful job 
for the non-Ivy League candidate by putting him on 
his feet to do a whale of a job in some of the 1800 
other colleges in the country? 


But to return to the highly selected I1.Q. group: 
Does it make the ideal class for them? Or should not 
an ideal class have a tolerable range of ability within 
it so that each member may better learn to know 
himself by the daily comparisons he may make of 
himself with the abilities and inabilities of the other 
members? Isn’t it extremely important for our 
potential leaders (high I.Q.’s) to realize the limitations 
of the people they will lead? And where but in the 
classroom composed of a spread of abilities is this 
better learned? 


In short: We may be on the wrong road in taking 
only the high I.Q. into our schools and colleges. We 
may well provide better education for the high I.Q. 
by keeping him with a cross-section of tolerable 
abilities within the school and college. 


Sincerely yours, 


Paut W. Leumann, Headmaster, 
Dublin School, 
Dublin, New Hampshire 


NOTE: All quotations in Mr. Lehmann’s letter are from the 
New York Times of September 25, 1958. 








1958-1959 PRIZE CONTEST 


Tue INDEPENDENT ScHooLt BuLLeETIN will offer two 
prizes of $50 each to the writers of the best unsolicited 
manuscripts submitted for publication before February 15. 
One prize will be awarded for the best article on a subject 
of general interest; the other prize will be awarded for the 
best article in a specific field. Rules governing the contest 
are as follows: 

1. Manuscripts should not be longer than approxi- 
mately 2,000 words. 

2. Manuscripts must be typewritten, double-spaced, 
on one side of the paper only, and three copies (one 
original and two carbon copies) must be submitted. 

3. Articles may be on any educational subject likely 
to be of interest to independent elementary or 
secondary school readers. 

4. All articles must be written expressly for Tue In- 
DEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN; they may not have 
appeared in print elsewhere. 


5. All manuscripts must bein by February 15. Those 
received earlier may be considered for publication in 
earlier issues of the BULLETIN. 

6. This contest is not open to members of the editorial 
staff or to the Executive Committee of the Second- 
ary Education Board. 

7. The editors of Tue INDEPENDENT ScHooLt BuLLeE- 
tin will be the judges, and their decision will be 
final, The editors reserve the right to publish in 
the But.etin any article submitted, whether or 
not it wins a prize. 

8. Manuscripts (in triplicate) should be addressed to 
Tue INDEPENDENT ScHooL, BuLtetin, Secondary 
Education Board, Milton 86, Massachusetts. 
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TEACHING IN THE INDEPENDENT 


SCHOOL: A CAREER 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS TELL OF TEACHING CAREERS 
List Advantages Offered — Small Classes, Less Clerical Routine 


By Jane SpracuE 
From the New York World Telegram and Sun, December 9, 1958: 


So you think that the teacher’s job is tough, un- 
appreciated and underpaid? That may be true of 
many of the public schools throughout the nation, 
but the private schools tell a different story. 

The Secondary Education Board, which is the 
national association of independent (private) schools, 
has just issued a recruiting booklet which paints a 
rosy picture of life in a private school faculty. 

Among the advantages of teaching in an inde- 
pendent school, according to the booklet, are (1) 
small classes ranging in size generally from eight to 
15 pupils; (2) pleasant working conditions; (3) free- 
dom to teach as the teacher thinks best; (4) a student 
body selected on the basis of ability to do the work 
of the school, and (5) less clerical work than in public 
school. 


HOW TO GET A JOB 

The pamphlet, titled ‘““Teaching in the Independent 
School — A Career,” may be obtained without cost 
from the Secondary Education Board, 186 Centre 
St., Milton 86, Mass. 

Not only does the 12-page booklet describe the 
advantages of teaching in private schools. It also 
outlines items to be included in an application for a 
teaching position, presents a sample application, and 
a suggested letter of transmission. 

“To the man or woman interested in teaching at 
either the elementary or the secondary level, the 


independent school can offer a career that is stimu- 
lating and varied, demanding every talent and trait 
he may possess,” the booklet states. 


A WAY OF LIFE 

“It is a career that provides an attractive way of 
life, an opportunity to develop and advance, and an 
increasing measure of material compensation.” 

According to the booklet, the teacher in the inde- 
pendent school must, “ideally, be a scholar as well as 
a teacher, familiar with the best work in his field of 
study and able to induce in his pupils a thirst for 
knowledge and understanding. 

“Above all,” it states, “he must be enthusiastic 
and believe in the importance of his job.” 

The SEB points out that the duties of the teacher 
in private school are not limited to the classroom. 

“Tn his non-teaching hours he may be coach, faculty 
adviser, proctor, unofficial counselor or part-time 
administrator,” it states. 

“His day is full whether he teaches in a boarding 
school, where he is on duty 24 hours a day, or ina 
country day school, where he may leave the campus 
at 5 with his briefcase full of papers to correct and 
lessons to prepare. 

“One thing is certain; teaching in an independent 
school can be an inspiring and challenging experience, 
offering the teacher diverse opportunities to show his 
interests and abilities.” 


APPLYING FOR JOB IN PRIVATE SCHOOL 


From The Christian Science Monitor, December 6, 1958: 


“Teaching in the Independent School — a Career” 
is a new leaflet published by the Secondary Education 
Board, national association of secondary and ele- 
mentary independent schools. Copies have been 
distributed in quantity to the placement bureaus of 
colleges, universities, graduate schools of arts and 
sciences, and schools of education all over the United 
States. They have received the leaflet enthusiastically 
(“‘a wonderful leaflet,” “an answer to a longtime 
prayer,” ‘“‘a useful guide,” ‘“‘carefully thought- 
through,” “‘so popular with our students that we 
have run out and need more”) and are making it 
available to students. 


The leaflet was prepared in answer to requests 
addressed to the Board by prospective teachers who 
wanted to know how to go about applying for positions 
in independent schools. The aim of the leaflet is to 
provide, in compact form, encouragement and prac- 
tical information. It is available free in any quantity. 
For copies, address the Secondary Education Board, 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 

NOTE: Copies of the leaflet Teaching inthe Independent School: 
a Career are available as follows: 
for recruiting purposes — no charge 
for use within your school 
members — 25 cents each 
non-members — 30 cents each 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Edited by Joun pz Q. Briccs, Middlesex School, Concord, Mass. 


Joun G. Coney, Grosse Pointe University School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


CURRICULUM AND CLASSROOM 


Two intellectually-stimulating additions to the 
curriculum at The Choate School in Wallingford, 
Conn., are courses in Russian and in Chinese. In 
both courses the emphasis is on learning first, to 
speak the language, and second, to write it. 


Twenty-one boys are taking beginner’s Russian 
and two boys second-year Russian under the tutelage 
of Johannes van Straalen, a native of s’~Gravenzande, 
The Netherlands, who has studied Russian for five 
years. In the two classes a week boys are learning 
Russian pronunciation, basic grammar, and the alpha- 
bet, as well as using language records. Two members 
of the faculty are also enrolled in the course, as are two 
faculty wives. 


During the summer of 1959, there will be a Russian 
Seminar held at the Choate Summer Session from 
July 6 to August 15, which is intended for secondary 
school students who want to form a sound foundation 
for the further study of Russian, its language, its 
history, its civilization, and its present day position 
in world affairs. 


The language program starts out on an oral-aural 
basis to teach the student to speak and understand 
simple Russian. A language laboratory, equipped 
with the latest electronic devices, will be used for this 
purpose. After the student obtains some proficiency 
in speaking simple phrases, he will study grammar to 
develop the skills of reading and writing as well. 


A survey of Russian history, from Kiev-Russia to 
the present, will serve as a basis and framework for 
understanding Russian society and the different 
aspects of culture: literature, music, architecture, and 
painting. Special emphasis will be given to the 
political and economic developments of the nineteenth 
and twentieth century. Short stories and short novels 
of the nineteenth century authors such as Pushkin, 
Lermontov, Gogol, Dostoevsky, and Tolstoy will be 
read in translation. There also will be expert outside 
lecturers from Columbia University, and Russian 
movies and slides will be shown frequently. 


The structure of the Soviet government and the 
communist party, the economic system, Russia’s 
competition on the international market, its foreign 
aid programs, Russia and the satellite countries, 
Russia and China, Soviet education, both in scholastics 
and in youth organizations, the prominence of Russian 
scientists, are some of the topics to be studied in 
the contemporary affairs course. 


A course in beginning Chinese with an enrollment 
of fourteen students and two masters, is being given by 
the Rev. Allan Wesley Low, a native of Portland, 
Oregon, the son of Chinese parents. Mr. Low speaks 
both Chinese and Mandarin of Peking (like Parisian 
French), which is understood in eighty per cent of 
China. It takes about three years of studying nothing 
but Chinese characters for a person to be able to 
understand most newspaper articles and fifteen years 
to master the language. 





The curriculum committee of Friends’ Select 
School, Philadelphia, Pa., has added Advanced 
Placement work in English and history. German is 
again being offered and plans are under way to intro- 
duce the study of French beginning in the eighth 
grade. 


The music program has made a change this year. 
For those students interested in more extensive work, 
a course in harmony is being offered in the Upper 
School. Beginning next year, a course in music 
appreciation will be offered for credit. 





Teacher Mary Ann Olander, Friends’ Select 
School, Philadelphia, has announced plans for a 
newly organized art class. It is now possible for 
students to take art as a major subject. Two years 
of class attendance will give a major credit towards 
graduation. 


This year students taking art for credit have already 
begun studying the history of art, both in the art 
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studio and in Philadelphia museums. During the 
second year, the course will consist primarily of 
creative art. Students will be given an opportunity 
to exercise their imagination in almost all techniques. 





New York Military Academy, Cornwall-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., has joined the group of independent 
schools that have added the study of Russian to their 
curricula for the qualified student. 


For the current year 1958-1959 the course is 
limited to cadets who have demonstrated a special 
aptitude for language, and is being conducted as a 
voluntary extra subject for first and second classmen 
(seniors and juniors) only. 


This “‘pilot” course is under the direction of John 
J. Gille, A.B., Ph.D., professor of modern languages 
and instructor in French, German, and Spanish at 
NYMA for the past four years. The students meet 
in a two-hour weekly seminar at the call of the 
instructor, usually on Monday afternoon. The aim 
is to learn to read Russian with understanding, and, 
for the present, the emphasis has been placed on 
grammar, syntax, and vocabulary. 


Next year New York Military Academy plans to 
offer Russian as a regular credit course, five periods 
per week, in a two year sequence. 





Barbara Ward, author and foreign affairs commen- 
tator, will be the Visiting Fellow at The Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H., in April. Under a 
special program begun four years ago, distinguished 
visitors spend one week at the Academy in conference 
with boys and faculty members. The Visiting Fellow 
is provided with a classroom or office, holds informal 
discussions with student groups or departmental 
instructors, participates in classes, and sometimes 
makes a general address to the school. George F. 
Kennan, former State Department official and now a 
member of the Institute for Advanced Study, was a 
visitor to Exeter under this program in October. 
Previous Visiting Fellows who have spent a week or so 
at the Academy are Robert Oppenheimer, Frank 
Graham, and Mark Van Doren. A committee of two 
students and two faculty members makes recommen- 
dations annually to the principal for the selection of 
the visitor. 


SUMMER SCIENCE PROGRAMS 


Results of an unusual pilot program of summer 
science research at Horace Mann School in River- 


dale, New York, were described as “highly satisfactory 
and worthy of expansion” in a report by Dr. Mitchell 
Gratwick, principal of the school. 


Nineteen students undertook self-designed projects 
in physics, chemistry, and biology during the summer 
months. The results were “very gratifying” according 
to Dr. Harry H. Williams, assistant principal of 
Horace Mann. Dr. Williams is also head of the 
school’s science department and director of the 
summer session. 


The pilot program had two purposes: To find a way 
to cope with the national shortage of creative scientific 
manpower and to develop the “scarcest of all re- 
sources” — the imaginative and creative mind. 


Dr. Williams emphasized that the secondary school 
is the ideal level to initiate such a program and the 
summer months the strategic time, when educational 
and laboratory facilities are idle. 


He presented in his report a detailed description of 
the nineteen projects that were undertaken. He 
pointed out that academic, commercial, and industrial 
research often take similar routes independently. As 
an example, Dr. Williams’ report notes that one of the 
independent projects at Horace Mann had involved 
telemetering the eletrocardiogram of a subject in 
motion, in order to determine his work capacity. A 
similar experiment was being conducted in the in- 
dustrial field at the same time, and, a few weeks ago, 
industry announced the successful conclusion of this 
experiment. The Horace Mann student, working 
independently, had built his own transmitter and 
three pieces of test equipment. 


Among other research projects undertaken were: 
Determination by phoresis patterns of possible simi- 
larities in the blood of different animals; determination 
of the effect of certain substances on the fibrolytic 
(clot dissolving) process— this student spent the 
month of June at the University of Colorado Medical 
Center at the invitation of Dr. K. N. von Kaulla, 
assistant professor of medicine at the University; 
determination of the effect of drugs and vitamins in 
maze-learning; the preparation of tissue for micro- 
scopic study to investigate the differences in the 
nucleic acid balance in cancerous cells; the reaction of 
bacteria to antibiotics; the construction of two 6-inch 
Newtonian reflecting telescopes; investigation of the 
effects of increased and reduced pressure on different 
gases — this work also involved taking photographs — 
and the effects of an electrical bombardment on the 
germination of seeds. 


Other projects included the design and construction 
of an apparatus to measure radioactive fallout; 
experiments in vertical take-off and landing with a 
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miniature “flying platform’”’; investigation in the field 
of electronic computers; and experiments to simulate 
animal characteristics in machines. 


Dr. Williams reported that the plan of the summer 
science program was presented to the student body in 
the fall of 1957. In a few weeks, more than forty 
students indicated interest and were prepared to 
spend almost the whole summer of 1958 in individual 
science research projects. 


The nineteen successful applicants, ranging from 
the eighth to the eleventh grades, were selected on the 
basis of over-all academic proficiency, objective test 
data, and teacher judgment. Each student conferred 
with his faculty advisor during the spring of this year 
and defined his area of research. Efforts were made to 
obtain the materials required by each student so that 
he could begin his work on opening day, June 23. 
The students spent an average of six hours a day on 
their projects and were required to keep a journal of 
their work. 


The comprehensive report, which is being made 
available to secondary schools, states that research on 
most of the projects is continuing during the school 
year. Required work in other subjects, however, 
has reduced the pace. 





Information on a summer Science School program 
for 1959 at The Thacher School, Ojai, Calif., was 
recently given the national press by sponsors of the 
project: California Institute of Technology, Helms 
Foundation, Inc., The Ralph B. Lloyd Foundation, 
and the Hughes Aircraft Company. 


These sponsors, supported by presidents Dr. 
DuBridge of Caltech, Dr. Sterling of Stanford and 
Dr. Platt of Harvey Mudd College, are acting on the 
program suggested by Headmaster Newton K. Chase, 
of the Thacher School. The program, scheduled from 
June 23 to August 11, will afford special instruction 
in science and mathematics to twenty-five southern 
California high school junior class boys from Los 
Angeles, Orange, Ventura, and Santa Barbara counties 
who qualify through examinations, interviews, and 
their principals’ recommendations. It was suggested 
by the Thacher School as a contribution that can be 
made by an independent secondary school in cooper- 
ation with a leading scientific institution and with the 
helpful assistance of a large industry that has an 
interest in education. In addition to the adminis- 
trative direction of the program, the Thacher School 
is providing its living accommodations, its study and 
laboratory facilities, and provisions for recreation. 


A special satellite-tracking project is planned “‘to 
weld together such topics as physics, astronomy, and 


mathematics,” according to Dr. Richard Sutton of 
Caltech, chairman of the program’s executive com- 
mittee, which includes Dr. Lester C. Van Atta, head 
of Hughes Aircraft Company’s technical information 
and education, and Headmaster Chase. 


“The twenty-five future scientists will spend their 
morning sessions in physics and mathematics classes, 
studying mechanics, wave motion in light and sound, 
electromagnetic phenomena, trigonometry, analytic 
geometry and elementary calculus. Afternoons will 
be spent in satellite-tracking studies as a central 
theme with topics including trajectory calculations, 
optical observations, and radio observations of man- 
launched satellites. 


“Grants of $15,000 from the Helms Foundation and 
$5,000 from the Lloyd Foundation will finance the 
unique plan. Caltech will provide advice on the 
academic program, assist in choosing a faculty, lend 
special equipment, and arrange a visit for students to 
its Pasadena campus to see researchers at work. 


“Hughes Aircraft Co. will provide the technical 
needs, plan the satellite-tracking project, give faculty 
guidance, provide a major share of the laboratory 
equipment, conduct a two-day industrial laboratory 
tour to the Los Angeles area, and aid in placement of 
graduates in industry during the following sum- 


” 


mer. ... 


Foster Strong, of Caltech, has been named academic 
director of the summer session, and Macdonald 
Halsey, of the Thacher School, will be adminis- 
trative director. 


When interviewed for the Los Angeles Times article 
quoted above, Ernest C. Watson, dean of the Caltech 
faculty, said Caltech is backing the program for 
qualified students “who are strongly motivated 
toward science because we believe that this kind of 
motivation can easily be lost if a student enters 
college with a false or glamorized picture of what work 
in science is like. We believe there is a genuine need 
for the introduction of a real experience in the scientific 
method as soon as an apt pupil has progressed enough 
in maturity and in his studies to undertake a signifi- 
cant science problem of some degree of sophistication 
and difficulty. ... We believe that an experiment 
of this kind can best be gained in a special program 
such as the one planned at the Thacher School. We 
know of no other project in the West which offers 
such an opportunity.” 


NEWS IN GENERAL 


Desert Sun School, Idyllwild, Calif., continues to 
expand and improve physical facilities and curriculum 
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opportunities. Drives, walks, and parking areas have 
been black-topped; further landscaping has been done; 
and ground broken for a new director’s residence. 


Concerned with “music for everybody,” several 
groups are at work. The entire student body, to- 
gether with most of the faculty, rehearse once a week 
as ‘“The Festival Chorus,” under the instruction of the 
full-time musical director. A selected dozen boys and 
girls make up the choral group and receive training 
several times a week. A twenty-piece band — wood, 
brass, and percussion — practices almost daily under 
the director’s instruction. 


The school has been enjoying the use of the traveling 
library books in the science field, sent out by the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science 
and the National Science Foundation, of Washington, 


D. C. 





A new policy of making early decisions on some 
admissions to the 7th grade (Form I) has been an- 
nounced by the Fieldston School, high school of the 
Ethical Culture Schools of New York City, Sallie S. 
Rust, Registrar, announces. Decisions on appli- 
cations for full-tuition places in this grade for the 
school year 1959-60 were announced not later than 
January 10, 1959, provided that (1) applications were 
received before November 15, 1958, and (2) parents 
making these applications did not apply to another 
school before January 10, 1959, unless their appli- 
cations were rejected by Fieldston. This change, 
which parallels action by several eastern colleges, 
reflects a general effort on the part of independent 
schools and colleges to deal with a greatly increased 
number of applications and to ease the pressure on 
candidates for admissions, who must often wait until 
March or April to learn whether or not they have 
been accepted for the following year. 





The Student Council of Friends’ Central School, 
Overbrook, Pa., has been conducting a series of 
forums for the students and faculty, featuring signifi- 
cant or controversial issues. During the political 
campaign, representatives of the Republican and 
Democratic parties debated the issues. A second 
debate was on the issue, “‘Pacifism or Preparedness,” 
with speakers from the Department of Defense and the 
Friends’ Peace Committee. Other forums scheduled 
for the Spring are “Juvenile Delinquency and Ways 
to Combat It,”’ with James M. Moton from the Crime 
Prevention Association of Philadelphia, and “Edu- 
cation in the Soviet Union,” with a representative of 
the Soviet Embassy. 


The Grosse Pointe University School, Grosse 
Pointe Woods, Mich., reports the following items: 
that its Annual Giving drive is moving forward en- 
couragingly; that it has again taken part in the 
American Field Service program, with two students 
this year, from Turkey and France; that its 7th grade 
students are publishing a weekly mimeographed news- 
paper called The Pleiades; that its chapel program 
continues twice weekly, services being given alternate- 
ly by students and faculty members; that more former 
students than ever are interesting themselves in 
alumni affairs and that recent graduates are taking 
the time to write back in friendly and helpful re- 
appraisal of their secondary school years; and that the 
design for its annual Christmas card, as well as for 
that of each cover of its Parents’ Bulletin, is always 
drawn by a student. 





Several hundred alumni and current parents of 
The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J., 
attended a Convocation on October 31, celebrating 
the beginning of the twenty-fifth year of the head- 
mastership of Dr. Allan V. Heely, who has been 
associated with the school longer than any of his 
modern predecessors. Dr. Heely came to Lawrence- 
ville as head master in 1934 from the faculty of 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


The highlight of the day was the honor paid Dr. 
Heely by Edwin M. Lavino, president of the board of 
trustees, who praised the head master and Mrs. 
Heely and their devotion to the school. Dr. Heely 
then presented awards to three outstanding alumni 
whose services in literature, the arts, and government 
have been conspicuous. The men so honored were 
the Rev. Dr. Walter Lowrie, distinguished authority 
on the Danish philosopher Kierkegaard; William 
Adams Delano, architect; and Francis Bowes Sayre, 
former High Commissioner of the Philippines and 
Representative on the Trusteeship Council of the 
United Nations. 


The awards were preceded by an address delivered 
by Dr. Jacques Barzun, dean of faculties of Columbia 
University, and a panel discussion introduced by Dr. 
E. Harris Harbison of Princeton University on the 
subject: “The Role of the Secondary School in the 
Encouragement of Excellence.” Dr. Claude M. 
Fuess, headmaster emeritus of Phillips Academy, 
was the moderator, and those participating were 
Wilbur J. Bender, dean of admissions at Harvard 
College, James M. Howard, Jr., headmaster of Blair 
Academy and former Lawrenceville master, and 
Matthew Gaffney, professor of Education at Harvard 
University. 
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Humanities, mathematics, and the sciences will 
receive important attention this winter at the annual 
meeting of the Association of Military Colleges and 
Schools on March 9, 10, 11, in the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 


Moderator of the Mathematics-Science Panel, 
scheduled for 2:30 P.M. on the first day of the forty- 
third annual conference of accredited military schools 
and colleges, is Brig. Gen. Nelson Dingley, III, 
D.Sc. (hon.), superintendent of New York Military 
Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. A distin- 
guished list of educators for the two discussion 
meetings has been drawn up under the direction of 
Bartlett E. S. Chappell, dean of the faculty at NYMA, 
who will also serve as moderator of the Humanities 
Panel, starting at 2:00 P.M. on March 10. 


For the Mathematics-Science Panel: 


(1) Dr. Howard Fehr, department of mathe- 
matics, Teachers College, Columbia; member of 
the Mathematics Committee of the CEEBoard. 
Topic: The new mathematics curriculum for 
elementary and secondary schools, as proposed 
by said committee. 

(2) Dr. Elbert Little, Physical Science Study 
Committee, M. I. T., (Zacharias Group). Topic: 
The spirit and scope of the new physical science 
as proposed by the above committee. 


(3) Dr. W. Leighton Collins, American Society 
for Engineering Education, University of Illinois; 
specialist in accreditation of engineering curricula. 
Topic: Articulation between secondary education 
and engineering colleges in the light of current 
development in engineering curricula. 


For the Humanities Panel: 


(1) Dr. Kingsley Price, department of philosophy, 
Johns Hopkins University. Topic: What are the 
Humanities? 

(2) Dr. John J. Gille, division of foreign lan- 
guages, New York Military Academy. Topic: 
Languages: a critical appraisal at mid-twentieth 
century. 

(3) Dr. Francis Schoemaker, dept. of teaching of 
English and foreign languages, Teachers College, 
Columbia. Topic: Improving ability to partici- 
pate in communication. 

(4) Dr. Arthur E. Jensen, dean of the faculty, 
Dartmouth College; chairman of the Commission 
on Examinations of the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board. Topic: The College Board 
Achievement Tests: expectations now and for 
the next decade, an evaluation. 


Other speakers during the three-day convention will 
be Dr. Alvin C. Eurich, Fund for the Advancement 
of Education; General Hugh Milton, Under Secretary, 
department of the Army; Frank Bowles, president of 
the CEEB; and President Harold M. Smith of 
Bordentown Military Institute. 





College Week End activities took the spotlight at 
The Peddie School, Highstown, N. J., early in 
December, when seventeen Peddie alumni in college 
returned for the annual Week End. Having been 
organized in 1946, this was the thirteenth such meeting 
at the school. The Program officially started on 
Saturday evening, December 6, with dinner in the 
school dining room with those members of the senior 
class who are interested in pursuing a college edu- 
cation. An informal discussion was held immediately 
following the dinner. 


On Sunday afternoon, from 1:45 to 3:30, juniors and 
seniors interested in attending any of the colleges 
represented found men available for consultation in 
Memorial Hall; college representatives were assigned 
rooms in accordance with the number of students 
who had professed an interest in the respective 
colleges. Following the conferences in Memorial 
Hall, a tea for all the representatives was held at the 
Headmaster’s residence. 


The colleges and universities that were represented 
were: Brown University, Cornell University, Dickin- 
son College, Franklin and Marshall College, Kenyon 
College, Lafayette College, Lehigh University, Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology, Middlebury 
College, University of Pennsylvania, Princeton Uni- 
versity, University of Rochester, Swarthmore College, 
Syracuse University and Yale University. 





The Pingry School, Hillside, N. J., has twice been 
honored recently in being host school on October 22 
for the first meeting of the modern language division 
of the newly formed Association of Teachers of 
Independent Schools of Northern New Jersey and of 
the initial gathering on November 25 of the organ- 
ization’s mathematics division. 


Among the topics discussed at the language meeting, 
where Theodore L. Mayhew was chairman, were: 
“To what extent do you use translation from English 
to the foreign and vice versa?”’; “At all teaching 
levels, what grammars and readers have you found 
outstanding?”’; and “When should a pupil begin a 
foreign language? What results do you know of?” 
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The modern language teachers voted to have 
another meeting of this type on February 24, 1959, 
at the Kimberley School, Montclair, N. J. 


With Francis W. West, of Pingry, in the chair, the 
mathematics group had a short business meeting, 
followed by a discussion of the topic “Recommen- 
dations of the Mathematics Commission of the College 
Board.” 


The mathematics group is planning a second 
meeting in mid-March. 





The Rutgers Preparatory School in New 
Brunswick, N. J., founded 192 years ago as the 
Grammar School of Queen’s College, as Rutgers was 
then known, recently celebrated two of the most 
important days in its history. 


On Sunday, October 12, in a colorful program which 
included an academic procession of trustees, faculty 
and guests, the school dedicated its new elementary 
school on a 35-acre campus which it had purchased 
earlier in the year in Franklin Township, a short 
distance from downtown New Brunswick. 


A little more than a week later, on October 22, the 
New Jersey courts approved formally the separation 
of the preparatory school from its “‘parent,” Rutgers, 
the State University (New Jersey), and thereby 
cleared the way for the school to receive approximately 
$100,000 in bequests left for the use of the school but 
in the name of the University trustees. 


Noting that a little more than a year ago it seemed 
that the school might not be able to survive, George 
A. Kellogg, chairman of the Board of Trustees, 
declared that the future of the school never looked 
brighter. 


When Rutgers University decided that it could no 
longer operate a private school in its status as the 
State University of New Jersey, the preparatory 
school trustees faced the necessity of finding first a 
new home for its elementary school and eventually 
one for the upper school. Both have been housed in 
University-owned buildings. 


The school was almost entirely without funds, 
although a large bequest had been made to the 
University for the use of the school, and the University 
trustees were willing to hand this money over to the 
school if the courts gave approval. But the trustees 
recognized that the action in the courts might take 
months or years, and the 1958 fall opening loomed 
very near. Through a loan plan that required that the 
school’s parents deposit $500 for each child toward a 
building fund, more than $150,000 was raised toward 


the purchase and rebuilding of the historic Wells 
Estate on Easton Avenue in Franklin Township as a 
new home for the elementary division. 


This handsome new home was formally dedicated 
on October 12. In the meantime, the school’s trustees 
had entered into an agreement whereby the Colgate- 
Palmolive Company will erect on the school’s grounds 
and use for the next five years a one-story research 
center. The company has agreed to sell this building 
and its site to the school for a fraction of its original 
cost at the end of the period. The agreement also 
provides that the plans for the structure meet the 
approval of the Rutgers Preparatory School board. 


U. S. Senator Clifford P. Case of New Jersey was 
the principal speaker at the dedication of the elemen- 
tary school. Other speakers included Mr. Kellogg, 
Headmaster David M. Heinlein, Dr. Gloria S. Aitken, 
president of the parents’ association; and Hugh N. 
Boyd, publisher of the New Brunswick Daily Home 
News. Dr. John V. N. Dorr, chairman of the board 
of the Dorr Foundation, an alumnus and a trustee of 
Rutgers University, introduced Senator Case, also an 
alumnus and trustee of the university. 





Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, Pa., 
entertained the thirty members of the jury which will 
decide the 1959 Freedoms Foundation award winners, 
at a dinner on the campus on December 3. 


The Academy annually entertains the jury during 
its stay at Valley Forge to evaluate the thousands of 
nominations for awards which are announced on 
Washington’s birthday. 


The jury, headed by Dr. Gaylord P. Harnwell, 
president of the University of Pennsylvania, is com- 
posed of ten state supreme court justices and twenty 
officials of national patriotic, veterans and service 
groups. 





Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, Pa., 
has placed three 10-foot high golden angels over the 
entrance of its campus chapel as a memorial to Mrs. 
Hilda Hoffman Weise, academy organist for twenty 
years. 


The memorial, entitled “Angels Triumphant,” is 
carved from wood and weighs more than 300 pounds. 
The figures fit flush with the wall. 


Mrs. Weise, who was a mother and friend to the 
cadets from 1935 to 1955, died last July. 


The memorial was carved by Albert H. Krause, of 
Philadelphia, who has designed figures, rooms, stair- 
way and chapel decorations for a number of buildings 
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and homes throughout the nation. He did all of the 
carvings in the Folger Library in Washington, D. C. 


BUILDING, GIFTS, FUND RAISING 


Blair Academy, Blairstown, N. J., launches the 
first stage of a ten-year development program this 
month with a $300,000 capital funds campaign. 
Funds received will be used to erect a new wing to the 
gymnasium in memory of Harold F. Walker, former 
assistant headmaster and for thirty-five years a 
member of the Blair faculty. 


The new wing will contain a 94x50 foot basketball 
court, with seating arrangements for 500 spectators, 
new shower and locker rooms, complete storage 
facilities for athletic equipment, and offices and other 
facilities. Construction is expected to begin early in 
1959. 


The fund drive will continue through the 1958-1959 
school year. George W. Schelling, Blair ’39, is general 
campaign chairman. 





William S. Rawls, president of the board of 
directors, and Robert A. Kingsley, headmaster of 
Chestnut Hill Academy, Philadelphia, Pa., have 
announced that ground will shortly be broken for a 
new science building at the Academy. The building 
will be the gift of C. Mahlon Kline, a long-time friend 
of the school, and will be a memorial to his father, 
Mahlon N. Kline, a founder of Smith, Kline and 
French Laboratories. Mr. Kline, a graduate of Yale 
in chemical engineering, has long been interested in 
both science and education. 


The new science building, which will cost approxi- 
mately $200,000, is the first new academic facility 
constructed at the Academy since it moved into the 
then Wissahickon Inn some sixty years ago. It will 
be adjacent to the main building of the school and 
will contain classrooms and laboratories for general 
science, biology, geology, chemistry, and physics. 
The art department of the Academy also will be 
housed in the new building, which is scheduled to be 
completed by next September. 


The two-story structure will be built of brick and 
will be connected with the main school building by a 
covered walk. An interesting feature will be a 
conservatory which will be used for botanical exhibits 
and for growing materials for laboratory use. 


The construction of this building will represent 
one more step in the Chestnut Hill Academy building 
program, begun three years ago with the building of 
the locker room section of anew gymnasium. Current 


plans call for the remodeling of the present science 
rooms of the main building to provide new classrooms 
for the middle grades of the Academy when the science 
department moves to its new building. Completion 
of the new gymnasium is the final major step in the 
building program, and it is hoped to have this finished 
in time for the centennial of the school in 1961. 





Friends’ Select School, Philadelphia, Pa., in its 
270th year, dedicated the newly constructed gym- 
nasium on Parents’ Night, October 14, 1958. This 
building, designed by Fridtjof Tobiessen, includes 
locker rooms, showers, a spacious recreation lounge, 
and gymnasium area. 


At this meeting, the faculty paid tribute to Head- 
master G, Laurence Blauvelt’s efforts in making this 
addition to the school, by presenting in his name a 
special contribution of $200 to the Development Fund. 
At the present time the alumni, parents, and friends 
of the school have raised $250,000. toward the goal of 
$300,000. The gymnasium, a new heating plant, and 
an audio-visual class room complete the first step 
planned in the three-stage program. The headmaster 
announced at the dedication ceremonies that the 
School Committee had authorized proceeding with the 
second step: the re-equipping and expansion of science 
laboratories. It is hoped to have these ready for use 
by February 1959. Additional elementary school 
rooms will be completed in the third step of the plan. 





The trustees of Germantown Academy, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., have voted to accept the offer by 
Robert McLean, president and publisher of the 
Evening Bulletin, of up to 160 acres of land in Fort 
Washington, about seven miles from the site where the 
Academy has been located since its founding in 1759. 
It is planned to create school buildings and playing 
fields, providing accommodation for more than double 
the present enrollment of 322. 


Feature of the change will be that the Academy 
will change from a boys’ school to a co-educational 
school through 6th grade with co-ordinate education 
in separate upper schools, grades 7 through 12, for 
girls and for boys. 


Plans are being formulated for a campaign to raise 
$3,000,000 for the new project as the Academy moves 
into its third century of service to the Greater Phila- 
delphia community. 





A recent addition to the Memorial Rooms at 
Germantown Academy, Philadelphia, was a new 
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classroom given by Mrs. Leopold in memory of Dr. 
Raymond S. Leopold, alumnus and long time trustee 
of the school. 


Other new facilities include a new faculty room 
presented by the Mothers’ Association and new visit- 
ing team quarters in the Memorial Gymnasium. The 
Academy has also acquired another house adjoining 
the athletic field further to implement its policy of 
providing faculty housing. 





Laguna Blanca School, Santa Barbara, Calif., 
began its twenty-sixth year on September 17. Under 
the direction of Dr. Roger Chapman, a member of the 
faculty of the University of California at Santa 
Barbara, an association of Friends of the Laguna 
Blanca Library has been formed, with Mrs. Ralph 
Isham, the donor of the library, as honorary chairman. 
The Association’s contributions, which the school 
matches with similar funds, are being used to enlarge 
the library’s collection and to purchase supplies and 
equipment. 

The school’s newly-renovated art gallery is con- 
tinuing to perform its established role in the cultural 
life of the community by its frequent exhibits of the 
productions of local artists and craftsmen. Growing 
public interest has made it possible to schedule 
exhibitions for December, January, and March. 





Milwaukee University School is completing two 
additions to its present plant. One is a seven- 
classroom addition at the rear of the school audi- 
torium, and the other an extension of the gymnasium 
to improve the physical education facilities. In- 
creased enrollment in the middle grades necessitated 
the addition of more teaching area. The classroom 
addition will be used by the pre-school group, and 
grades 1, 2 and 3. It also includes a Lower School 
library. The school is in the last step of a campaign 
for funds of $500,000. This money will be used for 
building purposes and improvement of the Foun- 
dation, the increased income from which will be ear- 
marked for teacher salaries and the retirement plan. 
Milwaukee University School is a co-educational 
institution of 450 students. 





Morristown School, (New Jersey) has engaged the 
services of the architectural firm of George E. 
McDowell, A.I.A., of Montclair, New Jersey, for the 
purpose of planning future development of the school, 
according to an announcement by Headmaster 
Thompson D. Grant. 


McDowell’s firm will make a study of Morristown 
School’s existing facilities, including a study of the 
over-all site and present buildings in order to evaluate 
the present adequacy and future possibilities for a 
program of gradual development, develop a site plan 
with proposed new facilities and revisions to existing 
areas, and prepare working drawings, specifications 
and mechanical plans for the future construction work 
to be undertaken. 


Morristown School, a well established institution in 
the township, has been preparing boys for college 
since 1898 at the same site it now occupies. It is an 
independent, non-profit preparatory school for boys 
in grades seven through twelve. Grant, who suc- 
ceeded Valleau Wilkie as headmaster in 1956, says 
that the policy of the present Administration is to 
keep the enrollment at not over 200, but to expand 
and improve the present facilities. 





Construction of a new music building — the first 
completely new building at The Phillips Exeter 
Academy, Exeter, N. H., since 1951 — will begin 
in the spring. The two-story, brick building will 
provide classrooms, studios, rehearsal rooms and other 
facilities for the Music Department, which is now 
housed in various spaces in the school church. The 
solid-wall design, which provides a band of glass at 
the top of the second story, features an interior court 
illuminated by natural light from plastic domes in the 
flat roof. Record listening rooms and storage for the 
record library and twelve separate practice rooms, 
each equipped with a piano, are also included in the 
plan. The Boston architectural firm, Shepley Bulfinch 
Richardson and Abbott, have provided the design. 
It is estimated that construction will take eight 
months and that the Music Department can probably 
take occupancy in early 1960. 





Under the leadership of General Chairman Charles 
Moran, Jr. ’24 of Rye, New York, the development 
program of St. George’s School, Newport, R. I., 
is in full swing. 


Toward the announced long-term goal of $2,405,000, 
advance gifts and pledges totaling $1,052,535 were 
received up to December 1. Major items listed in the 
school’s needs are increased faculty salaries and 
retirement benefits, $725,000; a new gymnasium, 
$550,000; conversion of existing cubicles into rooms, 
$170,000; additional endowment for the new gym, 
and for scholarship aid, $600,000. 


Ground will be broken for the new gym as soon as 
$1,275,000 is received. This figure covers the two 
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major items in the Program: $725,000 for endowment 
of faculty salaries and $550,000 for the gym. 


Last fall, regional campaigns were undertaken in the 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Providence 
areas with “kick-off” dinners held on September 30th, 
October 15th and 29th, and November 12th respec- 
tively. 

In the first part of 1959, attention will be centered 
on more distant points throughout the country, 
wherever there are sizable concentrations of St. 
George’s alumni, parents, and friends. This will 
mean considerable traveling on the part of the Head- 
master and George W. Wheeler, executive secretary 
of the Program. 





Soon Auchincloss Gymnasium will serve another 
function for the students of St. George’s School, 
Newport, R. I., that of adormitory. Built in 1914 in 
memory of Hugh Dudley Auchincloss, the gymnasium 
was given in part by his widow. Mr. Auchincloss 
served St. George’s as a trustee from 1904 until 1913. 


The building was originally intended as a stage and 
auditorium, with the thought that later it might serve 
as agymnasium. Until the present chapel was built, 
the versatile brick structure served as a chapel for the 
Sunday evensong service. The actual service took 
place on the stage, with the congregation and choir 
seated on what is now the gym floor. The first play 
given in Auchincloss was Sheridan’s “The Rivals”; 
two of the student actors in this performance are still 
actively connected with the school: the present head- 
master, the Rev. William Buell, and Morton Good- 
speed, honorary chairman of the development com- 
mittee. 


Today the Auchincloss Gymnasium is the scene of 
all home basketball games. Since the construction of 
the gymnasium, the popularity of the game has in- 
creased, as has the size of its playing area, and now 
the out-of-bounds line lies just within the walls of the 
gymnasium. 


There have been only two changes in the original 
building. The removal of a panelled interior around 
the stage made more room on the stage itself and also 
furnished room for a catwalk above the stage. Then, 
two new faculty houses, already in use, were built 
adjacent to the gym. Soon, when Auchincloss 
Gymnasium becomes Auchincloss Dormitory, these 
will be the houses of dorm masters. 





During the summer of 1958 St. Stephen’s Episco- 
pal School, Austin, Tex., embarked on a program of 


improvement in faculty apartments. Approximately 
$30,000 has been spent so far in additions and alter- 
ations. 


The faculty of the school will also be working 
during the year on the development of plans for a 
new library building. 





When Tilton School, Tilton, N. H., erected a new 
gymnasium on the campus, the old gym became 
somewhat of a white elephant. While the acoustics 
were no problem for athletics, they were poorly suited 
for anything else. The basement had been unused 
for years except for storage of the ski team’s equip- 
ment. Remodeling of this building into a pleasant 
student center became one of the first achievements 
of the new headmaster, Herbert B. Moore. 


The first step was to convert the main floor into a 
highly serviceable chapel and auditorium. Draperies 
were hung to improve the acoustics, the floor was re- 
finished, and the interior was completely repainted. 
Along with this, the basement was thoroughly over- 
hauled. Permanent partitions were built, dividing 
the large area into two main sections. The smaller of 
these was turned over to the new art instructor, 
Robert J. Benson, who converted it into a fully 
equipped studio for his students. The course, new to 
Tilton, is required of all freshmen. 


The major part of the basement has been devoted 
to a snack bar and recreation room for the students, 
with ping-pong tables, grill, and juke box. Here the 
students can gather during the day to get a bite to 
eat, chat, or just sit and relax. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


The retirement of Wilson Parkhill, headmaster of Collegiate 
School, New York City, and an anniversary celebration marking 
his twenty-fifth year in that capacity will coincide this spring. 
Mr. Parkhill announced his retirement last month after nearly 
35 years of teaching and administrative responsibilities in New 
York. 

A dinner, recognizing Mr. Parkhill’s years of association 
with this school, will be held in his honor April 20th at the Plaza 
Hotel. 


Graduated from Williams College in 1924, Mr. Parkhill 
received his Master’s degree from Columbia the following year. 
In 1952 he was awarded an honorary Doctor of Humane Letters 
from Williams. 

A former president of the Headmasters’ Association and of 
the Country Day School Headmasters’ Association, Mr. Park- 
hill is also a former chairman of the National Council of Inde- 
pendent Schools and a member of its executive committee. He 
has also served on the executive committee of the Council for 
Independent School Aid. 
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Collegiate School alone has not monopolized Mr. Parkhill’s 
efforts and devotion. He is a trustee of the Brearley School, 
Nightingale-Bamford School, and of the Grace Church, all of 
New York, and in addition is President General of the Cum 
Laude Society. 

When Mr. Parkhill came to Collegiate School as headmaster 
in 1934, he had previously been associated with the Columbia 
Grammar School and the Lawrence-Smith School. In the 
twenty-five years of his leadership he has increased the enroll- 
ment more than three-fold and expanded the school’s physical 
plant in an already overcrowded New York to twice its size by 
the addition of a separate building which houses the primary 
department. 

Now in its 321st year of operation, Collegiate School will 
continue to benefit from Mr. Parkhill’s guidance. He will remain 
as a trustee of the school and hopes to “continue working toward 
the promotion of independent education” but in projects that will 
not require his full time. 





Dr. Merrill E. Bush, headmaster of the Friends’ Central 
School, Overbrook, Pa., has announced that Carl W. Andrews, 
Jr., director of admissions of the school, would be the director of 
the Friends’ Central Summer Day Camp for the year 1959, 
The Camp will begin its fourteenth season in June. 





Germantown Academy, Philadelphia, opened its 199th 
year in September with two administrative appointments: 
Samuel T. Bodine of the modern language department became 
director of admissions, and Peter Biggs, head of the history 
department, was appointed head of the Upper School. 





Sigmund Hering, director of instrumental music at German- 
town Academy, accompanied the Philadelphia Orchestra, of 
which he has been a member for thirty-one years, on their recent 
tour of Europe. The Soviet Union impressed him most of all the 
countries visited. 

He found that music and art are of utmost importance to the 
Russian people, and they regard their musicians, artists, and 
dancers with high esteem. The people seemed extremely friendly 
but economically poor. Their expressions were almost stoic, but 
after the first concert they showed wild enthusiasm. During the 
Moscow and other Soviet concerts demonstrations were such 
that the musicians had to battle to make their way from the 
hall to the waiting buses. 


It was a striking experience to go behind the Iron Curtain 
and learn what the people have to go through in their daily life. 
They were curious about conditions in America, especially in the 
field of unemployment, which is unknown among them. Every- 
body works, and as long as they have food, little else seems to 
matter. 


Mr. Hering has written several books for trumpet and piano. 
While his music has been widely acclaimed, he never realized 
how extensive his reputation was until he learned that his name 
and music were listed in the Ministry of Culture in Krakow, 
Poland and that his music was widely used in the State Conser- 
vatory in Helsinki, Finland. 


Mr. Hering received his degree from the Royal Academy of 
Music in Vienna, Austria. 





Eugene Lutes, head of the science department of German- 
town Academy, is arranging a series of scientific displays for 
the coming school year. 


The first display will consist of articles acquired last summer 
from the excavations at Philmont Scout Ranch at Cimarron, New 
Mexico, where Mr. Lutes has served as Director of Archeology 
for the past three summers. The ranch is a two hundred square 
mile National Boy Scout Reservation and offers unlimited 
opportunity for excavating caves and villages used by the Indians 
as far back as 800 A. D. The Indians who lived at Philmont had 
not been described previous to these evcavations, and they were 
named the Vermejo Indians. 

Mr. Lutes supervised the digging and at the same time 
introduced Explorer Scouts to the methods of field archeology. 
Last summer almost seven thousand Scouts took part in the 
program. On the basis of these experiences Mr. Lutes will soon 
publish a book discussing the methods used to reveal the history 
of the Vermejo Indians and will include the salient characteristics 
of these early people. 





Returning to the faculty of Germantown Academy, is 
Emile H. Jalbert, teacher of French, who has completed a year 
in France as a Fulbright exchange teacher of English in Bordeaux. 
He was replaced here during the academic year by Jean-Claude 
Cellié, teacher of English at the Lycée Montesquieu in the French 
city. 

As the first exchange teacher from Germantown Academy, 
Mr. Jalbert has brought back with him some lasting impressions 
of his experience. For one thing, he reports, it was not easy at 
first to adapt to classes of between thirty-five and forty-five, 
after the usual independent school class. The Lycée de Talence, 
where he was on duty, is a large public co-educational secondary 
school of some 1400 students, in a suburb of Bordeaux. 

Lack of time for any individual help whatsoever, and absence 
of any organized sport program (coupled with an astounding 
minimum of school spirit) were perhaps the only negative parts 
of the school setup. On the positive side, Mr. Jalbert found, 
were such wonderful things as a fine public attitude of respect 
for the teaching profession, a complete lack of disciplinary 
problems even in a very large school, and a genuine desire to 
learn on the part of the average student. The language programs 
in French schools are far superior to their American counter- 
parts; the average university-bound student (and most are in this 
category) takes six years of one foreign language and four of 
another, with no option to drop either one except in the final 
year of studies. 


While in Bordeaux, Mr. Jalbert met and married Miss 


Monique Loiseau, daughter of the Dean of the Faculté des 
Lettres of the University of Bordeaux. 





Philip L. Anderson and Davis R. Parker have been appointed 
administrative assistants to Harold E. Strow, director of 
Milwaukee University School. Mr. Anderson has been with 
the school ten years, where he served as registrar. Mr. Parker 
comes to Milwaukee University School from Cleveland Uni- 
versity School, where he was a teacher of French and history, and 
basketball coach for eight years, 





Chief Warrant Officer Everett D. Rupert, USA, has been 
appointed Bandmaster at New York Military Academy, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. after thirty years of distinguished 
service in the U. S. Army. Announcement of the appointment 
was made by Brig. Gen. Nelson Dingley, III, Supt., on 1 De- 
cember 1958. He is the composer of several works for concert 
band, including “Algerian Suite,” “Tunisian Suite,” and ‘Waltz 
Suite.” 
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During a pre-football game ceremony at St. George’s 
School, Newport, R. I., the headmaster presented a silver tray 
to Dr. James C. Callahan as a token of the school’s appreciation 
for twenty-five years’ service rendered to the team. The in- 
scription on the tray read: “In grateful appreciation for 25 
years with St. George’s football. November 8th, 1958. ‘In the 
great need to go with thee.’” 





St. Stephen’s Episcopal School, Austin, Tex., announced 
in December 1957, the appointment of Dr. Allen W. Becker as 
headmaster. Dr. Becker succeeds Robert M. Kimball. Previous 
to his appointment at St. Stephen’s, Dr. Becker was a member of 
the English department of the University of Texas. 

St. Stephen’s also announced the appointment of the Rev. 
James L. Tucker as chaplain, beginning September 1958. Mr. 
Tucker comes to the school from six years of missionary work in 
Liberia, having previously taken his training at the Virginia 
Seminary. 


NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


David Lavender, head of the English department of The 
Thacher School, Ojai, Calif., has added two new histories this 
autumn to his several publications in the field of Americana, 
Land of Giants: The Drive to the Pacific Northwest, 1750-1950, is 
one of Doubleday’s “Mainstream of America” series. Mr. 
Lavender’s other new book, The Trail to Santa Fe, is planned for 
the early-teenage readers of Houghton Mifflin’s new North 
Star series. 





Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, Pa., has an- 
nounced the appointment of Colonel Andrew F. Weidener as 
director of admissions and Lieutenant Colonel Joseph J. Esrey, 
Jr., as English department chairman. 


An academy instructor for eighteen years, Col. Weidener 
has been head of the English department for the past ten years. 
He succeeds the Rev. Gilbert A. Phillips, who accepted a call to 
be pastor of a Philadelphia church. Col. Esrey has been an 
academy English instructor for eight years. 


Ouitve Day Bramuatt, Dana Hall School, Wellesley, Mass. 
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COMMUNITY SERVICE 
The Service League of The Annie Wright Semi- 


nary, Tacoma, Wash., provides many wholesome 
hours of activity and a profitable outlet for the talents 
and imaginations of the students. Begun some years 
ago, it has grown in scope and annual budget. Origi- 
nally, the Service League was responsible for such 
community projects as the Red Cross drive, United 
Good Neighbors, and the March of Dimes. In recent 
years it has expanded to include World University 
Service, UNICEF, and foreign schools. Planned for 
its budget this year are gifts for an orphanage in 
Kandy, Ceylon; Junior Red Cross; Lenten Diocesan 
projects; Kiyosato Educational Experiment Project; 
Kobe Cathedral and St. Paul’s University of Japan; 
Indian scholarships; Chung Chi College, Hong Kong; 
as well as others mentioned above. 


The variety of the recipients is equalled by the 
variety of the League’s activities. Apart from direct 
collections and drives such as the Hallowe’en collection 
for UNICEF and the United Good Neighbors’ drive, 
girls have made pledges for the year from their allow- 
ances. Each class also sponsors some project such as 
senior movies, junior splash parties, sophomore 
Christmas wrappings and baby picture contest, and a 
freshman magazine sale. Other popular money raisers 
are the sacrifice dinners and talent shows. At Thanks- 
giving gifts of canned food are made for the Tacoma 
Day Nursery and during the Lenten season mite boxes 
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are filled by personal effort and initiative. The total 
comes to over $3,300. 


The League is composed of all members of the 
student body and its committee is made up of an 
enthusiastic representative from each class. Not only 
does it give cheerful impetus to competition, but the 
display boards and forms of publicity provide an 
attractive medium for the artistic and creative girl. 
Over and beyond the value of its means and objectives 
is the value of learning, in these formative years, the 
worth of community service both on the local and 
world wide levels. 





One of the most honored traditions at The Buffalo 
Seminary, Buffalo, N. Y., is that of community 
service. A Social Service Board directs or coordinates 
the many extracurricular activities which benefit not 
only this community but also world-wide projects for 
social betterment. The training thus provided has a 
noticeable carryover during the college years and later 
in community leadership. 

The Board, which was first established about 
thirty-five years ago, consists of a faculty advisor, a 
student chairman, and fifteen members, partly ap- 
pointed by the headmistress and partly elected by 
each class. It is the duty of the members from each 
class to keep it informed of all activities and plans of 
the group. 

The activities sponsored by the Social Service 
Board are many and varied. In the fall, the entire 
school participates in the United Appeal Campaign of 
the Red Cross and Community Chest. A program is 
given by each of the three upper forms, consisting of 
original songs and speeches about several of the thirty- 
three agencies of Erie County supported by the cam- 
paign. The winning speech and song are presented at 
the final luncheon of the United Appeal drive in a 
downtown hotel. Individual student pledges are 
collected by members of the Social Service Board, and 
class pledges are raised by numerous projects such as 
plays and baked goods sales throughout the year. 

In December the Board sponsors a sale of goods 
from the Buffalo Association for the Blind for the 
benefit of that organization. The day before 
Christmas vacation the Social Service Board and 
the freshman class are hostesses at a Christmas 
party for senior citizens from several local homes. 
The guests are entertained by a program of carols 
sung by the glee club and the foreign language depart- 
ments. The guests are then served a turkey dinner 
by the school. Transportation is provided by parents 
of the students. Before the students leave for 
Christmas vacation it has long been a custom to give 
each girl a white stocking, which is hung on the mantle 





at home and filled with coins throughout the holiday 
season. The proceeds of the white stocking fund are 
used to help the World University Service and, on 


occasion, other causes such as The Hungarian Relief 
Fund. 


Sometime during the winter a formal dance is held 
to raise money for various projects such as scholar- 
ships for students both in other countries and the 
United States, or locally the Community Music 
School. This year part of the fund will be used to 
help bring a foreign exchange student to The Buffalo 
Seminary. 


The school belongs to the Junior Red Cross, and 
members of the Board frequently attend the local 
meetings. Every Saturday morning several girls 
work at the blood bank labelling bottles. 


Any other activities, such as sending groups to give 
musical programs at the Veterans’ Hospital, obtaining 
volunteers for hospital work, conducting drives for 
clothing for disaster areas and obtaining speakers 
from foreign lands, come under the jurisdiction of the 
Social Service Board, making it one of the most active 
groups in the school. 


MUSIC 


The choir of Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y., 
and the Hamilton College choir sang at an evensong 
service at St. Thomas’ Church in New York City 
early last December. The two groups, which had been 
trained by Russell F. Locke of Emma Willard and 
John Baldwin of Hamilton, joined in singing Purcell’s 
Fubilate in D. 


Following the service the two choirs were enter- 
tained at a reception in the Embassy Room of the 
Hotel Sheraton East. The reception was sponsored 
by the New York Chapter of the Emma Willard 
Alumnae Association. Other guests at the reception 
were parents and other friends of the school, and 
representatives from New York schools. 


Concerts with other schools and colleges are an 
integral part of the music program at the school. 
Last year the choir, the large chorus, and the 
freshman-sophomore chorale sang with more than ten 
groups from other institutions, and the music they 
sang ranged from Palestrina to Randall Thompson. 


Music at Emma Willard, like art, is a part of the 
integrated program of study in the humanities, which 
include social studies and the Bible. Sophomores in 
their study of the medieval period in English and 
history begin their required study of music in a survey 
of compositions of the Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance. They go on in the junior year to the period 
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between 1750 and 1850, and as seniors complete their 
musical journey through the nineteenth century to the 
present day. 


The department of music at the school includes four 
full-time members and one part-time teacher of voice. 
Under their encouragement students learn to listen 
and participate intelligently, and to enjoy what they 
hear and what they sing. In addition to the three 
choral groups already mentioned, there are at least 
three other informal singing groups who are in great 
demand at school parties. And, of course, there are 
many occasions for all-school singing. It is safe to 
say that at Emma Willard if a girl wants to sing, she 
will soon find company. 


EXPANSION 


When this issue of THE INDEPENDENT ScHOOL 
BuL_etin reaches its readers, the 82-year-old insti- 
tution formerly known as Howard Seminary in 
West Bridgewater, Mass., will have passed one of its 
major landmarks, the dedication of a brand new class- 
room building, completely replacing the facilities in 
Packard House, where instruction had been carried 
on for many years. Dedication is scheduled for 
December 20, just one day before the student body 
disperses for Christmas vacation. The trustees have 
changed the name to Howard School for Girls. 


In actual use only since the start of the current 
school year, the new classroom building symbolizes a 
change that has been going on for a decade, since the 
advent of Mrs. Vida S. Clough as director. The 
enrollment had changed from a small number to a 
total now three times what it was in the 40’s. Students 
come from many states and countries abroad. At 
graduation last year diplomas were awarded to girls 
from ten states, and from Nicaragua, Cuba, and 
Puerto Rico. This year there are three students 
enrolled from Thailand. 


The new structure symbolizes the changes at 
Howard in another sense, for there are two other 
buildings on the campus, typical two-and three-story 
wood buildings with entrances, corridors, columns, 
and a port cochére so characteristic of the times before 
World War I. The new classroom building is a low, 
long, L-shaped severely simple metal-faced “modern.” 
It is an all-steel building designed and erected by 
United States Steel. Yet, though the materials and 
the design of the building are ultra modern, the 
scenic blending of old and new has been achieved so 
harmoniously that all the structures seem naturally 
placed under and beside the great oaks and elms of 
the twenty-acre campus. Color is the outstanding 
characteristic of the new building plan, muted colors 


on metal. The outside walls are porcelainized steel, 
the inside walls, enameled. Sandwiched between the 
two surfaces is a thick layer of paneled fibreglass 
insulation. Almost every classroom has one wall 
totally glassed in as window space. All classrooms 
have new furniture and equipment. 


The new classroom structure boasts two science 
rooms. All equipment in the science rooms is brand 
new. Even a completely new dark room for photo- 
graphy work has been built into the plans of the 
science department. Probably the newest addition to 
the teaching tools of the Howard school building is 
the electronic “language lab,” so new that the teachers 
are called in each week to study the mechanics of the 
installation. Recording machines, methods of “dub- 
bing in” voices of instructress and pupils, playback, 
and erasure are part of the new techniques that will 
be used, after the December 20 dedication, to expand 
the teaching program at Howard. 


Other changes have been made in staff to meet the 
new opportunities that come with trebled student 
enrollment and with totally new classroom facilities. 
Flexible seating plans, metal bulletin boards on which 
notices are attached by tiny magnets, individually 
controlled ventilation and heating facilities, the latest 
inter-communication system, gleaming stainless steel 
kitchen facilities, and a brand new sound-controlled 
dining room are taken for granted now. 


Mrs. Clough has made additions to the teaching 
staff. Two teachers have been added to the science 
and mathematics departments. Two teachers have 
been added to the English department. Supple- 
menting the regular program of high school and 
college preparatory English are two new programs of 
Composition and Speech. All the students take three 
courses in English. In addition, some take develop- 
mental reading. Other changes are to be revealed 
after the Dedication. 





This fall The Packer Collegiate Institute, 
Brooklyn, New York, celebrated the opening of a 
large addition to the building. Parents, students, and 
alumnae had their special events in November, and on 
December 10 a program of dedication was held. The 
new building, which is an extension of the old and was 
designed to blend suitably with the old Victorian 
Gothic architecture, has been named for Mrs. 
Katharine Sloan Pratt, an alumna and trustee of 


Packer. 


Katharine Sloan Pratt Hall provides a theater, 
seating 344 persons, a theater workshop, an additional 
library room in which the reference collection is now 
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housed, a two-story gymnasium with a floor area of 
6,700 square feet, dressing rooms, two classrooms, a 
roof playground, and a faculty dining room. The 
new building not only provides new facilities but also 
releases space in the old building for new uses. For 
example, what was formerly a locker room will now 
become an art studio for younger grades; what was 
formerly the faculty lunch room has now been assigned 
to the twelfth grade; and the old gymnasium will be 
used exclusively for an improved physical education 
program in the elementary school. 


At the dedication exercises Dr. Paul D. Shafer, 
President of Packer, presided. Others who partici- 
pated were Richard S. Maynard, President of the 
Board, Mrs. Pratt, the Rev. Dr. Phillips P. Elliott, 
and the student choir. The main address, entitled 
“The Needs We Build For,” was given by Dr. Mary 
Ingraham Bunting, Dean of Douglass College, who is 
a Packer alumna. Her mother too is a Packer alumna, 


and her father, Henry A. Ingraham, is a trustee of 
Packer. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


Laurel School, Cleveland, Ohio, has begun its 
sixty-second year under the guidance of a new head- 
mistress, Miriam E. Waltemyer, who succeeds Edna 
F. Lake. The Board of Trustees presented Miss 
Waltemyer to the parents, faculty, and friends of the 
school, at a tea on September 21. 


Miss Waltemyer has come to Laurel School from 
Columbia University, where she was head of Johnson 
Hall. Sheisa native of Gettysburg, Pa., and attended 
public schools in Washington, D.C. She received her 
bachelor of arts degree from Gettysburg College and 
her master’s degree in Latin from the University of 
Virginia. It was at Columbia University that she 
continued her graduate studies. She has had teaching 
experience in both public and private schools in 
Pennsylvania and New York. During World War 
II, Miss Waltemyer was a lieutenant, junior grade, 
in the Waves. After her years of service she became 
assistant dean of Pembroke College, and taught in the 
classics department. She is a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, and of the American Association of University 
Women. 





The Clerk of the School Committee of the New 
England Yearly Meeting of Friends and the President 
of the Board of Trustees of Lincoln School of 
Providence, R. I., announce the appointment of Mary 
Louise Schaffner, director of studies at the Baldwin 
school, Bryn Mawr, Pa., as Headmistress of Lincoln 


School to succeed Marion Shirley Cole, who retires 
July 1, 1959, after having served the school for fifty 
years with rare ability, distinction, and devotion. 





Friends of Edna F. Lake, retired headmistress of 
Laurel School in Cleveland, will be glad to know that 
she is still active in school work. Now happily 
teaching Latin at National Cathedral School, she 
is enjoying her return to the status of a member of the 
faculty, without administrative responsibilities, and 
the stimulation of life in Washington. 





Evelyn Merrimon of the music department, West- 
over School, Middlebury, Conn., holds this year the 
Louise Bulkley Dillingham Chair, endowed two years 
ago by the alumnae, parents, and faculty of the school, 
on the occasion of Miss Dillingham’s twenty-fifth year 
as headmistress. The chair, a one-year appointment, 
was held last year by Marjorie Pratt of the history 
department, who retired in June. 





A course in Western United States history has been 
started this year at Westover School, through a 
fund raised by the alumnae of the Rocky Mountain 
area. 


“America Moves West,” taught by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Murphy, covers frontier history from the close of the 
American Revolution to the present. It aims to show 
how the energy and aggressiveness of Americans 
moving west have become living parts of the American 
tradition. 


Among the topics being investigated by the seven 
students are The Mountain Barrier, Life in the West, 
Cultural Advance, Forty-Niners and Fifty-Niners, 
Indians at Bay, The Cattle Country, and The 
Historian Discovers the West. 


Mrs. Murphy, in preparation for the course, studied 
last summer at the University of Colorado and made 
field trips to many of the Colorado “ghost towns” and 
other historical spots. 





An accelerated course in mathematics for advanced 
placement in college, taught by Cora Sydenstricker, 
has been started this year at Westover School. 
The twelve sophomores in the class are studying 
geometry, including plane, some solid and some 
analytic. The junior year will include one semester 
of advanced algebra and one of trigonometry. The 
senior year’s work will be a standard college course 
in freshman mathematics. 
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NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Edited by Henry F,. Werner, Summit School for Boys, Cincinnati, Ohio 


CURRICULUM AND CLASSROOM 
The Aiken Preparatory School, Aiken, S. C., 


following last year’s faculty recommendations for 
increased emphasis on reading, has revised its reading 
program. Last year’s program emphasized oral 
reading in English, history, and geography classes, 
with formalized book reports required. This year the 
schedule was revised to allow each boy to attend a 
reading section taught at his actual reading level, 
without regard to age or grade. Formerly, reading 
was taught by class. 


Along with the schedule change the teaching 
material has been revised to some degree. The 
graded, basic readers have been supplemented by 
both the time test type of workbooks and the study 
type of workbook. Each boy keeps a personal pro- 
gress chart on his speed and comprehension. There 
is in the program a strong emphasis on vocabulary in 
addition to that found in the readers and workbooks 
themselves. Finally, an abundance of very easy, 
narrative reading material is made available to each 
section. This material includes simplified classics, 
Greek mythology, etc., all in large print, low vocabu- 
lary editions. Every boy is required to read a mini- 
mum of one hundred pages per week in these books. 
No written reports are required for this reading. 


It is still too early to assess accurately the results of 
the program. The initial placement was made on the 
basis of a diagnostic battery administered on the first 
day of classes. There will be a second battery of the 
same test administered in December and a final one 
in May. 

There has been an enthusiastic response to the new 
program by both the boys and the faculty. Everyone 
is quite word conscious, and the accuracy and rate of 
classroom reading have already improved noticeably. 
It is felt that the motivation for reading has already 
proved great enough to offset any inconvenience 
occasioned by the schedule change. 





At the Polytechnic School in Pasadena, Calif., a 
year-long study of the curriculum of the primary and 
intermediate grades has culminated in the publication 
of a carefully outlined revised course beginning with 
the pre-kindergarten and kindergarten classes and 
continuing through the fifth grade. The study was 
undertaken by the entire lower-school faculty under 


the leadership of Mrs. Veva Young Coulter, coordi- 
nator for the lower school. It made a detailed com- 
parison of current Polytechnic practice with selected 
material from outside sources, including the recent 
suggestions of the Elementary Curriculum Committee 
of the Secondary Education Board. The outcome 
was a correlated and unified presentation of the course 
to be covered in English, reading, the speech arts, 
phonics, spelling, and handwriting, in arithmetic and 
science, in the social studies, in French, in music and 
art, and in physical education, during each of the 
school years under consideration. With this material 
available in its entirety to all members of the lower- 
school faculty, it is believed that the new curriculum 
will lead to appreciable strengthening of accomplish- 
ment in the seven first, vital years of the child’s 
schooling. 





With the addition of a second native French teacher 
to the staff of the Polytechnic School (Pasadena, 
Calif.), the 1958-59 school year has seen the re- 
sumption of French classes in Grades III and IV. 
This early introduction to a foreign language is in 
accordance with policies adopted in the second year 
of the school’s existence (1908-9) and continued until 
the fall term of 1951. It is probably not mere coin- 
cidence that to date French has ranked among the five 
most common college and university majors reported 
by Polytechnic alumni. 


As in the past, the new French classes in the 
elementary school are conducted largely by the con- 
versational method, and there is special emphasis 
upon correct pronunciation of the language. Each 
pupil in Grades III and IV now has three 20-minute 
French lessons a week. 





The Presbyterian Day School of Memphis, Tenn., 
has instituted a two-fold accelerated program of 
science instruction on the fifth and sixth grade levels, 
which is unique among the schools of the city. The 
course of instruction, planned by Leigh W. MacQueen, 
head of the science department, combines daily science 
classes and advanced-level tutorial courses in a pro- 
gram which is the composite of months of organization, 
not just a child of the Sputnik revolution. 


Capping the Day School’s program in science is a 
series of Saturday classes offering advanced-leve 
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courses in the major fields of science for gifted 
students. Such courses as plant and animal classifi- 
cation, microscopic technique, general chemistry, 
atomic theory, physical mathematics, optics, me- 
chanics and astronomy are offered to students on a 
voluntary basis. In the courses, which are a semester 
in duration, the student is required to write a paper 
on some phase of the work and also to take a final 
examination, maintaining a “B” average to obtain 
credit. The student sets up experiments in his area, 
observes, records data and, with other information, 
completes his paper. At the conclusion of the course 
the student defends his paper and observations in 
conference with the instructor and headmaster and 
takes his written examination on the course work. 
After successful completion, he receives a certificate 
awarded by the school. 


Some of the student work in a chemistry course 
offered at present includes papers on “Conductivity 
of Solutions,” “The Process of Distillation,” and 
“Atomic Structure.” 


These advanced-level courses have had much 
publicity in the city newspapers and have been met 
with approval by the patrons and faculty of the 
school. 


The school, operating on a departmental basis in 
these grades, requires a semester of science each year 
in its daily program. Aiding this program is the fact 
that the classes are small, usually ten to twenty 
students, thus insuring better coverage and super- 
vision. A laboratory has been set up and well- 
equipped with sufficient apparatus for small groups. 
Such items as a microprojector, pulleys, lens benches, 
charts, dissection specimens, chemistry apparatus, and 
planetarium are included. Students have access to a 
large collection of preserved specimens of the animal 
kingdom, many of which were collected by the school’s 
students on field trips to the Reelfoot Lake Biological 
Station, operated by the Tennessee Academy of 
Science, of which Mr. MacQueen is a member. It is 
believed that, with student participation in experi- 
ments rather than teacher demonstrations, the 
student will more quickly grasp the fundamental 
principles being taught. Greatly implementing this 
program of experiments and demonstrations is the 
assistance of two members of the faculty of South- 
western at Memphis (college), Dr. Jack H. Taylor, 
chairman of the physics department, who has offered 
invaluable suggestions and ideas and has opened the 
resources of the department to Presbyterian Day 
School; and Dr. C. L. Baker, chairman of the biology 
department, who has given immeasurable assistance 
in student field txips and who is director of Reelfoot 
Lake Biological Station. 


Included in the course outline for the fifth grade 
are the rudiments of astronomy, sound, optics, general 
chemistry, evolution, general health and human 
anatomy. With these courses as a basis, the sixth 
grade receives instruction in the principles of me- 
chanics, atomic theory, electricity and magnetism, 
optics, chemistry and general biology (a survey of the 
plant and animal kingdoms). 


In conclusion, the school feels that it has taken a 
pioneer step forward in elementary science education 
in this area and hopes that the program of instruction 
will form a strong basis of science education for future 
use by the student. The real success of this program 
can only be felt if the junior and senior high schools 
realize the importance of a well-developed and en- 
riched science program which can motivate and 
challenge the student and plunge him deeper into the 
world of science. 


NEWS IN GENERAL 

In May 1958, Harold A. Fletcher completed his 
twentieth year as Headmaster of the Aiken Pre- 
paratory School, Aiken, S.C. In recognition of Mr. 
Fletcher’s service to the school the students and 
faculty presented him with the school’s highest award, 
the Palmetto Award, which is given ““To that member 
of the Second Form who, by scholarship, faithfulness 
to duty, earnest endeavour, by good citizenship, by 
character and sportsmanship, has done the most to 
merit the award. Established in 1923 by Mrs. 
Thomas Hitchcock and sustained in her memory by 
the trustees.” 


Mr. Fletcher is only the second honorary recipient 
of the award. It was first awarded to Seymour H. 
Knox, President of the Board of Trustees, upon the 
occasion of the dedication of the new classroom 
building in 1954. 





The 4.P.S. News, the weekly newspaper of the 
Aiken Preparatory School, observed its twentieth 
anniversary in May 1958. The News was started by 
Appleton A. Mason, Jr., a former teacher, in 1938, 
and for many years was run by an editorial staff. In 
1951, however, the system was changed so that each 
class in rotation wrote the articles for the newspaper. 
A regular group still mimeographs the paper weekly, 
but through the class rotation each boy in school 
contributes articles at least six times yearly. The 
News is mailed to parents, alumni, and friends of the 
school. 





An innovation at The Bement School in Old 
Deerfield, Mass., is the addition of a brief devotional 
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service to the regular Friday morning assemblies. 
The Rev. Roger B. Nichols, Rector of St. James 
Episcopal Church in Greenfield, conducts the services. 
After an opening hymn, Mr. Nichols gives a short talk 
on a religious topic meaningful to the students and to 
the faculty. This is followed by a prayer for boys and 
girls. After the devotions, the assembly is taken over 
by the students, who present skits, papers, or scientific 
experiments, showing what they have studied in their 
classes during the preceding week. 





One of the most successful innovations of the fall 
term at Crane Country Day School, Santa Barbara, 
Calif., was the institution of a parents’ night early in 
November. The purpose of this function was to 
acquaint interested parents with the objectives, 
methods, and activities of the various grades — in 
brief, to post the parents on what’s going on at school. 
After a welcoming address by the headmaster, parents 
assembled in the classrooms for meetings with in- 
dividual teachers. A 62% turnout of families was 
achieved, and the response was so favorable that a 
continuation of the function in the future is planned. 





Seven schools in the San Diego, Calif., area have 
formed the Association of Independent Schools of 
San Diego. 


D. L. Leavenworth, headmaster of the La Jolla 
Country Day School, has been named Executive 
Secretary. 


The Association was formed to provide more 
effective education through the exchange of ideas 
among faculty members, a correlation of curriculums, 
and a mutual understanding of aims at the elementary 
and secondary levels. 


Members of the Association are the Bishop’s 
School, San Diego Military Academy, San Miguel 
School, Warren-Walker School, The Francis E. 
Parker School, The Evans School, and The La Jolla 
Country Day School. There are approximately 1400 
students enrolled in the member schools. 


On February 4, 1959, about 100 faculty members 
of these schools will meet at the Bishop’s School for 
their first Association conference. 





The Pike School, Andover, Mass., is already 
making plans for its second annual trip to Quebec. 
Last year, this experiment was undertaken during 
the April vacation. From the time that the elected 
six Eighth Grade students left Andover with their 


teacher by station-wagon until they recrossed the 
border five days later, French was the spoken and 
written language for the group. Songs and games set 
a happy mood all the way. 


In Quebec City the group stayed with a French 
family and started off after breakfast on daily ex- 
cursions, Besides visiting the many places of historic 
interest within the city, trips were made to the Ile 
d’Orléans, Ste Anne de Beaupré, stopping at Mont- 
morency Falls, and Lac Beauport. 


Some highlights of the stay: a conducted tour of a 
French television station, seeing the film “The Ten 
Commandments” in French, and a night-time ferry 
crossing of the St. Lawrence. 


The students carried small note-books for ‘‘on the 
spot” notes which were transferred to more elaborate 
scrapbooks in the evenings and before breakfast. 


Each member of the party was conscientious at all 
times about adhering to the rule of speaking only 
French even when shopping and ordering in restau- 
rants, and the Québequois expressed pleasure at the 
rarely encountered efforts of Americans to speak 
French in visiting their province. 





At Santa Monica, Calif., in October, The Poly- 
technic School of Pasadena was represented on the 
staff of the tenth annual institute of Episcopal schools 
of the Diocese of Los Angeles. By invitation, Mrs. 
Veva Young Coulter, second-grade teacher and lower- 
school coordinator at Polytechnic, conducted a two- 
day workshop on the basic academic curriculum for 
Grades I — III. Mrs. Coulter’s group, which included 
nearly fifty teachers from member schools throughout 
Southern California, gave special attention to the 
correlation of reading, phonics, and spelling in the 
primary grades and to the content and methods of the 
arithmetic course. 





The first P. T. A. meeting of the school term at St. 
Edmund’s Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa., is always a 
challenge to present an interesting and rewarding 
evening for both parents and students. 


Although the scheduled visitations to each room 
during the first hour were routine, it was decided to 
center the P. T. A. program around hobbies. “Any- 
thing and Everything” was the theme, and pupils in 
the kindergarden through the eighth grade were 
included. 


From the first announcement by the Headmaster, 
the school was buzzing with interest and activity. 
The boys began bringing in many varied hobbies, 
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discussing and deciding which would be the most 
interesting to present. 


This program was not considered merely a super- 
vised pleasure project, but rather a carefully selected 
activity geared to awaken parent and student to the 
valued role hobbies can play in a lifetime, and to 
stimulate an interest in the hobby-less children to 
read and explore. 


Approximately sixty-five boys had exhibits on dis- 
play and two boys from each grade were chosen to 
talk briefly to the parents about their particular 
hobbies. Among the avid interests explained were 
carpentry, tropical fish, sea shells, rocks, firemarks, 
Indian lore, raising chickens, and contrasting science 
fiction of yesteryear with that of today. 


A third grader presented an original apparatus he 
had constructed to prove that sound causes vibration 
and vice versa. He mounted a transformer, a rheostat, 
and a speaker cone horizontally on a board. Over the 
speaker cone he poured puffed wheat and held a glass 
jar over the cone. When the rheostat was turned on 
the puffed wheat literally “danced in the air.” 


Another boy brought in some of his chickens and 
eggs to illustrate his hobby of raising poultry. He 
explained how he cares for the chickens and how he 
grades and sells the eggs. 


An eighth grade science enthusiast, privileged to do 
special work in genetics with Dr. Speis at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, discussed his current project of 
crossbreeding fruit flies. 


As Mr. Izod, headmaster, stated, “I am an avid 
advocate of hobbies because I know they help a child 
develop the very desirable character traits of persist- 
ence, ingenuity, a knowledge of how to use leisure 
time to advantage, and the heartening sense of 
personal achievement.” 


This was a happy project, happy because each child 
took personal pride in presenting and talking about his 
individual accomplishment. It pointed up the fact 
that a real hobby will have importance to a youngster 
regardless of where it fits in the adult scale of values. 
When one begins, or what one begins with, is of little 
importance. That one does set aside a time for 
exploration is of importance. The value of these 
hobbies lies not only in the worthwhile pastime they 
represent, but also in the vital part they play in 
giving one a way of life. 





The first publication of the four page S.E.4. Wolf 
at St. Edmund’s Academy fulfilled a long cherished 
dream of an elementary school paper. 


The S.£.4. Wolf contains grade activities, sports, 
school and social events, as well as individual student 
literary contributions. It was well received by both 
parents and alumni. 


Under the enthusiastic direction of the eighth grade 
boys, and with the Parent-Teachers Association sup- 
port in having the paper printed, it is the hope of the 
academy that this first venture into the news world is 
the beginning of a long future and tradition. 


BUILDING, GIFTS, FUND RAISING 


Through the thoughtful generosity of a parent of 
one of its students, The Bement School in Old 
Deerfield, Mass., is the proud possessor of three 
Monroe calculators or educators. The machines have 
been in use too short a time to claim great improve- 
ment in computation or reasoning ability, but the 
increase in interest in mathematics was soon evident. 
Any connection with the machine age appeals to 
today’s student, and in the light of this technological 
era, is justified. The educator is being used in the 
fourth through the eighth grades as a means of 
checking addition, multiplication, subtraction, and 
division, and occasionally in tackling assigned ex- 
amples and problems. The machine does not do the 
thinking. The student must understand the basic 
processes of mathematics, and the use of the educator 
intensifies this knowledge. 





Steady growth in all areas has characterized the 
development of The Country School, Madison, 
Conn., since its founding in 1955. In 1957, the first 
year the school occupied its new building, there were 
twenty-nine pupils. This year there are sixty-two, 
an increase which has forced conversion of basement 
area into two additional classrooms. 


Students now attending The Country School come 
from ten shoreline Connecticut townships east of New 
Haven, ranging from Branford to Essex. Trustees 
now consider it probable that enrolment pressure 
within the next three or four years will necessitate 
construction of a second classroom unit, permitting a 
maximum enrolment of approximately 140 students. 


Headmaster David T. MacLane has seen his faculty 
grow to five full-time teachers and four part-time 
teachers. The curriculum includes English, mathe- 
matics, history, science, art, shop, music, and dra- 
matics; French starts in the sixth grade, Latin in the 
eighth. 


During the past summer a large playing field 
adjacent to the school building was graded and 
seeded. The athletic program this fall has featured 
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soccer, in which the school competed against three 
other schools in the Hartford-New Haven area. 





The Reading Department of The Fay School, 
Southborough, Mass., has received two Tachitrons 
and two Reading Rate Accelerators through the 
generosity of a Trustee. These machines not only 
will be used in class, but will be available for individual 
use to improve the reading of those already adept at 
the basic skills. 





The Science Club of The Fay School has received 
a 375 power telescope. This Hy-Score Goto 4-Inch 
Equatorial Refractor with electric driving clock move- 
ment will be housed in a small observatory. The 
telescope is a gift in memory of Bruce K. Storkerson, 
Fay ’59, and the observatory has been given by a 
Trustee. 


Also newly acquired by the Science Club through 
gifts of parents and alumni are two oil immersion 
microscopes. The Science Club room has been 
renovated and enlarged to store the new equipment 
and keep it readily available for use. 





The Fay School has installed a new swimming 
pool this fall. Complete with filtration system and 
diving board, this 20’x60’ pool, from three to nine 
feet deep, has a plastic liner and will be used in 
connection with a summer day camp as well as by the 
school in the early fall and late spring. 





The La Jolla Country Day School, La Jolla, 
Calif., has recently acquired five acres of land in the 
La Jolla Farms. The site is on a high bluff over- 
looking the Pacific ocean. Frederick Liebhardt has 
been chosen as architect, and the Board of Trustees 
of the school is proceeding with its planning of a fund 
raising campaign in hopes of having the new campus 
ready for occupancy in the fall of 1959. The proposed 
facilities will provide classrooms for nursery, kinder- 
garten, and grades I through VIII, and also art, and 
music rooms, assembly hall, and administration offices. 


The Pike School, Andover, Mass., has completed 
the purchase of thirty acres of land in anticipation of 
building in the indefinite future. 





As the result of two major gifts of property and in 
response to increasing demand, The Polytechnic 
School of Pasadena, Calif., is making plans to extend 
its curriculum through the senior high school. Grade 
X will be added next September and Grades XI and 
XII in the two following years. 


Although Polytechnic was begun as an elementary 
school of eight grades, the addition of higher grades 
was envisioned as early as 1915, and Grade IX was 
added in 1916. The later addition of a tenth grade 
was abandoned when two years’ trial proved that the 
existing campus and facilities were inadequate for 
expansion beyond Grade IX. 


The new property, which was given by two former 
Polytechnic trustees, comprises four acres adjoining 
the present campus. Improvements include a large 
residence, which will be remodeled for classroom use. 


For the launching of the high school, it is hoped that 
a total of $200,000 can be raised by the parents and 
other friends of the school. In addition to covering 
costs of construction, furnishings, equipment, and 
improvement of the grounds, this sum will provide a 
$75,000 capitalization fund to insure stabilization of 
the new department of the school. A campaign 
begun in November has already brought substantial 
gifts. 








REGIONAL SEB-ACIS CONFERENCE 


On October 23-25 the Secondary Education Board 
and the Association of Colorado Independent Schools will 
co-sponsor a conference on “The Role of Western Inde- 
pendent Schools Now and in the Future.” The place will 
be the Broadmoor Hotel in Colorado Springs. 


It is hoped not only that independent schools all 
through the west, northwest, and southwest will send 
delegates, but that some SEB schools in the east will show 
their interest by sending representatives also. 


The Governor of Colorado has extended a special 
welcome to our conference because the State will celebrate 
its Centennial in 1959. 
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ORDEAL BY MOONLIGHT 


the moonlight brigade. Some of us play in 

jazz bands by night, some drive busses after 
school, and some unwarned optomists, still believing 
in Henry Ford, try to make a million in their own 
backyard. 


A LMosT anybody who teaches school has to join 


I wasn’t one of the blue-sky boys who thought 
he’d make a million, or anything like it: I just figured 
I had enough Yankee ingenuity to do-it-myself — to 
make at least something to help pay the cost of three 
children in college at once. It shouldn’t be too hard. 


But then, I didn’t know much about business, or 
the beaureaucrats. 


Not that any businessman would call what I did 
“business” — not even small business: it was too 
much on the side, and there certainly wasn’t any 
venture capital involved. But it was a venture, just 
the same, and for a few months enjoyed a modest 
nationwide success. Some money changed hands, 
and I paid off a thin volume of small bills — textbooks, 
bloomers, and fratnerity paddles, what college auditing 
people call “incidentals.” 





The trouble is that these incidentals are getting 
fundamental, so that what with all this and tuition 
too, I am going after a real, cool million next time. 
Even after what happened, I’m still hopeful — and 
planning — and strong in will: 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 


HAT I started out with was a typed-up cata- 
W logue of paperbacks for the boys in my 
English classes. Textbooks have risen so 
high, like rockets ($2, $3.50, $4.75), that some of my 
students just literally can’t afford to buy them all; 
and having served on a scholarship committee, I’m 
quite squeamish about forcing them, although I have 
the power. 


When I found that the special books I wanted to 
use Candide, Billy Budd, and The Odyssey were on the 
newsstands for 65c, alongside many more solid works 
for under $1, I went to work. My catalogue con- 
tained everything that would interest an English 
teacher, a boy who liked to read, and the many boys 
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By Hart Leavitt 


I was trying to lead to like to read. It didn’t take 
long for the word to spread throughout the Depart- 
ment Building. Other men began to use it. And I 
spent many hours pounding the typewriter with mis- 
guided fingers. 


So far everything was altruistic. 


But then, some man with three children too said, 
“Why don’t you try to sell that to teachers in other 
schools? I'll bet they’re in the same boat, especially 
in public schools.” 


Then and there I lost my amateur status. 


With the smell of gold tickling my pedagogical 
nostrils, I descended into the alchemy of the mimeo- 
graph room, and surrounded by the sweet smell of 
duplicator fluid turned out the first 500 copies of my 
opus. 


Imagine! . . . if boys and girls all over the country 
had one of these — just think of the thousands in 
American public schools —there must be half a 
million — and I charged 10c apiece — why that would 
be a profit of $50,000! 


This was a sobering thought: Now, come, come, I 
lectured myself: These are not a teacher’s thoughts; 
you are merely an English instructor, no W. W. 
Woolworth, you. It was a good lecture, and I went 
back to admirable and more restrained visions of a 
few hundred students, my catalogue in hand, standing 
at newsstands deciding whether to astonish their 
English teachers with having read War and Peace 
(25c) or Ulysses (85c). 


But, perhaps no students would buy it at all, I 
thought as I trudged up from the deep cellar room 
where they keep all the apparatus for reproduction. 
American public school students are hardly to be 
distinguished for their intellectual curiosity . . . it’s 
only their teachers. ... Well, anyway, there are 
lots of teachers. 


Still, however, I raised the price to 25c. 


HE first ads were individual letters to Heads of 
Departments, teachers I knew, and others 
taken at random from the State Directory. 


What inefficiency! I realize this now, though at the 
time I wouldn’t listen to a friend in Public Relations 
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who said I should advertise in magazines all over the 
country. I console the injured “drummer” within 
me with the thought that I had no experimental 
money, no money to make dreams come true by. 


Orders 


Actually it wasn’t completely inefficient. 
did come in, and I did make some money. 


But what was particularly rewarding was the some- 
times heart-rending satisfaction of reading letters 
from fellow instructors in You Bet, California, or 
Slab City, Maine. Many of them had wanted to use 
the classics in their classrooms, but had given up. 
Some had thought of the same idea, but they had too 
many committee meetings. All of them were grateful 
that someone would take time to catalogue good and 
great books which a teacher might ask his pupils to 
buy without fear of bankrupting their families, or 
compromising their democracy. I felt like a little 
crusader. 


My sword, however, wasn’t sharp enough, and into 
the other end of the lists rode the United States Post 
Office, plumed with regulations and caparisoned with 
inconsistencies. The White Knight, as usual, was very 
naive. 


What started the finish of my small business idyll 
was the first bulk order: The Chairman of a Depart- 
ment wanted five catalogues. This took me into the 
“special rate” category, with concomitant disappoint- 
ments. First, the Clerk said ““No Letters.” And I 
had had such joy writing to unknown instructors on 
the steppes of Wyoming . . . one of them even asked 
how I handled “‘sex” in Tess of the D’ Urbervilles! 


“And you got to have twenty-four sheets in each 
envelope, or you don’t get the special rate.” 


“Oh,” I said.... “I’ve only got twenty-five 
catalogues, four sheets each.” 


“How ’bout those sheets?” he asked, fingering the 
big brown envelope. “They all the same?” I guess 
he didn’t hear me. 


“No, I’m afraid not. There are five page 1’s, five 
page Ze... 

“Too bad,” he concluded without interest. “No 
special rate on this deal.” 


I hated to think what the cost of first-class postage 
would be, especially if I started getting big orders 
from California and New Mexico. Of course I could 
raise the price— but then that would be currying 
inflation. Also, I was still an amateur. 


“Those catalogues stapled?” asked the clerk. Here 
I was lucky. 


We were still stymied, though, and both of us looked 
at my envelope as if it were spoiled food. 


“Hey, Fred,” he yelled back into the dusty caverns 
of the sorting room . . . and then he disappeared. I 
looked morosely up into those slits which Government 
Agents are supposed to use for overseeing the clerks at 
work. Were they at their peep holes now? 


“T just talked with Fred,” said the clerk as he came 
back. “and you know what you might do: wait until 
you have an order for twenty-four catalogues, and 
then you’d get the special rate. Your twenty-four 
sheets ’d be the same.” 


I asked if it didn’t make a difference about the 
different pages, and he said, “No, I guess not.” I 
didn’t understand that this was just normal in- 
consistency, and I was about to pursue the matter 
when I noticed that he looked tired — I guess of me. 


So I decided to pay first-class rates, this time any- 
way, and wait to see what happened next. 


In a month, I had ten orders, which makes a fairly 
heavy package of forty mimeograph sheets. (No one 
had told me about onion-skin paper.) But this time 
I needn’t have worried: a folksy, free-thinking clerk 
was on duty. 


“Sure,” he said, “‘you’re o.k. for the special rate. 
Why not?” 


When I told him about his predecessor, who prac- 
tically made me edge the envelope in black, he winked: 
“‘Well, some people get fussy when they’re new, and 
fresh from the rule book.” 


Staples, letters enclosed, numbers of sheets — no 
such trivia bothered this Olympian clerk, and so in 
almost less time than it takes to say “‘six cents,” 
my catalogues were off to Sweden, Maine; Tran- 
quillity, N. J.; and Lusk, Wyoming. (After Lusk, 
maybe Minsk?) 


How much money I made depended on which clerk 
presided under the glazed window, but I made enough, 
in the following year, to start a new savings account, 
and now and then buy a Brahms Sonata. 


n the midst of this enterprise I went to California 
on my Sabbatical, and although I didn’t want to 
work in such a sunny state, I was persuaded to 

take along the booklists, the stencils, and the files of 
my moonlighting. The demand was still alive 
throughout the country, and my missionary zeal was 
equal to my itch to lie prone. 


Because of the constant shifting of titles, the 
addition of new ones, and a small flood of new 
publishers, I undertook to make a revision. It took 
nearly a month: cross-referencing, writing for 
publishers’ lists, making new stencils, and mimeo- 
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graphing. The “second edition” was a substantial 
compendium of eight pages, twenty publishers, and 
600 titles: all any English teacher’s heart could want. 


Someone should have warned me that my exhil- 
aration was too high as I drove to the Post Office, 
bulging with expectations and brown envelopes. I 
had ten of them, each containing three catalogues — or 
twenty-four sheets — and if the special rate applied — 
6c per envelope — I stood to make a profit of about 
$9, since I had priced the catalogues at 3 for $1. 


As I explained the venture to a clerk, the Postmaster 
himself came over to the window and listened with 
interest. 


“Fine thing to do,” he said, “‘especially on a year 
off. Where’d you say you came from?” 


“Massachusetts,” I said. 
“Oh, back East. How do you like California?” 
“Wonderful,” I beamed, glowing, for it was. 


“Had any trouble getting used to things?” the clerk 
asked. 


“Heavens no,” I said, deciding not to say anything 
about being fined $2 for jaywalking . . . but then I 
remembered postal regulations. Would they be any 
different in the West? 


I was about to ask when I noticed the Postmaster 
studying my name on the return-address label. 


“Your name’s Leavitt?” 
“Te. 


He looked at me almost apologetically. “I’m 
afraid we’ve got a package of yours here — ah, one 
we had to open.” 


It was a bundle I’d marked ‘““BOOKS”;; but guiltily, 
there on top of Hamlet, lay my son’s swimming 
flippers. In the desperation of last-second packing, 
I had jammed them in when he said he needed them. 
“You know about things like that, Dad — they give 
you that extra lift.” 


The Postmaster was saying, “We're always sus- 
picious of packages from the East marked “BOOKS.” 
Students coming out here for a year put all kinds of 
things in with their books: pants, pin-ups, and pogo 
sticks. It’s an old gag, so we opened your package.” 


He hesitated, perhaps noticing that a thinly settled 
area of my head eliminated me as a “student,” and 
said, “I’m afraid the flipper will cost you an extra 
three dollars. I imagine you just didn’t know.” 


When he added that they were sorry about the in- 
convenience, I noticed that my package looked as if it 
had been opened by a hungry California bear. 


But in the face of the Postmaster’s agreeable dis- 
position to apologize, I did not feel like making any 
comments. Also, I was basking in his obvious accept- 
ance of my innate honesty. Consequently, when we 
got to my catalogues, I was embarrassingly precise 
about the whole venture. Now, the honor of New 
England was at stake, and I answered in infinitesimal 
detail all queries about numbers of sheets, numbers of 
similar sheets, typewritten copy as against mimeo- 
graphed copy, enclosed epistles to pedagogues, and 
the fact of stapling. I was right on the mark to 
repress any irritation at beaureaucratic fussiness, even 
if they asked whether any of the books were written 
by “fellow travelers,” or were on the Proscription 
List. 

Impelled by the conviction that it was meet and 
right so to do, I opened the envelopes, and riffled 
through the 240 pages to show that I had nothing 
up my sheaves. 


The Postmaster smiled understandingly: “Still 
worried about those flippers?” 


I smiled, too, but I was not at ease. I had lived in 
New England for forty-five years, and had been to 
Detroit once. 


Turning at last to his clerk, the Postmaster said, 
“OK, Al, you can take over from here.” 


Al took the envelopes, weighed them, stamped 
them, and stacked them. Serenity ruled supreme as 
I handed over 60c. 


But as I looked up to greet his eyes and say “‘Good- 
bye now,” I suddenly felt a shift of emotional gears. 
Al was watching me in a peculiar fashion: I couldn’t 
tell whether it was an official look, a slightly sheepish 
look, or whether he was just about to be a very 
confidential clerk. 

“Aah, you said these sheets are stapled?” 

“Yes,” I said, with the beginnings of awe. 

“How many — how many staples in each cata- 
logue?” 

“Why, one,” I said, awe fusing into orneriness. 


“Usually, to get the special rate,” he said, patiently, 
as to a child, “‘there have to be two.” 


I drew a very meticulous breath. 


“I’m sorry,” I frowned, ‘“‘but they never told me 
about TWO staples. I used to send these from 
Massachusetts with only ONE, and I don’t have a 
stapling machine on my key chain.” 


“Well,” he said, smirking at the loose ways of 
Easteners, “I guess they just didn’t know.” 


So I bought a little stapler, and continued to send 
out catalogues for a few weeks; but my ‘“‘business’’ 
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failed shortly thereafter: too many regulations, and 
competition. A professional publisher began to put 
out a catalogue of ALL paperbacks, and I felt certain 
they had none of my problems: their catalogue was 
printed and bound. 


THE MAGIC YEAR 


not very far from here, there happened an 

event that was so astounding, so extra- 
ordinary, that the time in which it took place came 
to be known as “The Magic Year” — that is, it came 
to be known as “The Magic Year” by a large number 
of people, persons who were very close to the happen- 
ing. As there always are even now, so there were then 
a few people too busy, too uninterested, or — alas! — 
too old to admit to the magic when it appeared. But 
not so the really young people — the young in years, 
and the young in heart. The young people will bear 
witness to the real magic that was there that year. 


O* upon a time, not too long ago, in a land 


But on with my tale. 


One very fine day a small crowd of children were 
ambling along through the beautiful woods that grew 
in this land of which I speak. There were perhaps 
thirty or more youngsters, no one very much like the 
other. One little boy was red-haired, and his face was 
freckled as though an artist’s brush had jokingly and 
yet affectionately sprinkled brown paint across his 
cheeks and nose. Next to him shuffled a sturdy boy as 
blonde and fair as a field of ripening wheat. Behind 
them tripped a pair of girls, one as quiet and pretty 
as a china shepherdess on your mantelpiece, the other 
as pert and saucy as a towhee in the South Carolina 
spring. All of them, you see, were much like ordinary 
boys and girls that you and I know. 


For some time they followed the path through the 
woods. Now at one point in the forest the path rose 
upward and slipped over a mossy hill; then it dipped 
quickly to the right. Just as the lead children came 
to the dip, they suddenly saw before them a beautiful 
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Of course, they didn’t and still don’t list ALL books 
of interest to English teachers, and they don’t send 
friendly letters with each catalogue. 

But then, you can’t have everything . . 


. that is, 
not. without inconvenience. 


By Harry J. GroBLewsk1 


glen that they had never seen there before. It was a 
breathtakingly beautiful spot. At first their eyes were 
dazzled by the brilliant green of the carpet of grass — 
but not for long. As the oncoming children began to 
gather around the startled leaders, they saw that 
seated at the other end of the glen were three lovely 
and gracious maidens. These ladies beckoned to the 
children, who at first hesitated but then were drawn 
to the ladies. And then the wonderful, the magical 
thing happened: as each child approached the three, 
the first maiden touched gently the child’s eyes, the 
second his ears, and the third his mouth. Slowly each 
child turned away from the ladies with a startled look 
on his face, stood listening attentively, and then broke 
into exultant and musical laughter. For as soon as he 
had been touched by the maidens, each child felt as 
though a curtain had been lifted from his eyes, a stop 
had been removed from his ears, and a weight had 
been slipped from his tongue. He saw ow as clearly 
as though before he had been blind; he was aware of 
the beauty in the upthrust and spread of an oak tree, 
in the rise and fall of the waters of a brook, and in the 
gathering and dissolving of a fleecy cloud. To his ears 
came, for the first time, the music in the trembling of 
aspen leaves, in the breathing of the wind, and in the 
voices of his friends. And from his tongue came 
rushing beautiful and meaningful words, many of 
which he had never spoken before. To each child in 
turn was given, by the maidens’ touch, the gifts of 
true seeing, of true hearing, and of true speaking. 


or a few moments the laughing, happy children 
were too excited with their triple blessing to 
remember about the kind ladies who had so 
favored them. Suddenly, however, they did re- 
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member. But the maidens — they were nowhere to 
be seen. Even as the children looked toward the 
end of the glen, the trees and the earth seemed to melt 
slowly away, until the children found themselves 
standing now at the top of a hill bordering a sunny 
valley that stretched endlessly away beneath them. 
Almost afraid to speak, they looked out upon the 
entire world of the past, present, and even the future. 
The men and women great in history moved slowly 
over a huge stage at the near end of the valley. An 
orderly and limitless span of light-years formed an 
inviting bridge at the far end. Moving constantly 
everywhere in the valley were people, at their tasks 
of living and creation. With their newly-given true 
seeing, the children could see each individual below: 
there was the bearded Ulysses sailing away from the 
island of the one-eyed giant; there was Hercules at 
his twelve labors. Here Helen of Troy walked the 
battlements of a city. Not far off Pasteur looked 
searchingly through his microscope at a table where 
Dr. Jonas Salk prepared his live-saving vaccine. 
Euclid and Archimedes were absorbed in measuring 
space and time. The children spotted Shakespeare 
near his stage, Giotto at work on his frescoes, and 
Beethoven at his piano. Not only these people worked 


in the valley below, but also the millions of nameless 
ones whose labors have been spent and are being 
spent in their living. 

The children knew by their newly-given blessings 
that this marvelous valley, the Valley of Life and 
Wisdom, was theirs. They were indeed “exceedingly 
glad.” As one they all bowed their heads — and as 
they did they thanked and loved God. 


From that time on the children have continued to 
visit the Valley that was disclosed to them that 
magical time. They have grown, to be sure — in size 
as well as in learning and wisdom. To this day they 
are grateful with all their hearts for their blessings — 
and to this day they have not forgotten the nature of 
love. 


My tale draws to its close. I never grow weary of 
telling of “The Magic Year” — although, as I said 
before, there are certain scoffers, unbelievers who 
claim the account of this magic nothing more than a 
fanciful story dressing up a very commonplace, 
ordinary, un-magic event — a child’s year at school. 
I don’t hold with those people — for I sincerely 
believe in “The Magic Year” as I have set it down 
here. 


MARK TWAIN SUMMER INSTITUTE 


Incorporation of the Mark Twain Summer Institute 
for the academically able secondary school student 
was announced by the Clayton School District in 
Missouri. In its articles of incorporation, the following 
purpose was stated: 


“The Mark Twain Summer Institute shall be 
devoted to operating a summer program of study for 
able secondary school students who wish to pursue 
studies they could not schedule in their own secondary 
schools; to provide an opportunity for student teachers 
to work with masters for the purpose of developing 
methods of challenging gifted students; to provide a 
summer program in which master teachers can be 
associated in order that their combined talents may 
explore new areas in education and, generally, to 
utilize educational talents and facilities more fully 
and efficiently.” 


The Mark Twain Summer Institute will open its 
doors for the first time on June 15, 1959, at the Clayton 
High School on Mark Twain Circle. The session will 
run for six weeks until July 24th. 


The Board of Directors consists of the following: 

Robert L. Baker, Director of Secondary Education, 
St. Louis Public Schools; 

Ward E. Barnes, Superintendent of the Normandy 
Schools; 

Dr. Kenneth I. Brown, Executive Director of The 
Danforth Foundation; 


Mrs. Aaron Fischer, Chairman of the White House 
Conference for St. Louis and St. Louis County; 


Morris Glaser, President, Clayton School Board; 


Dr. Thomas S. Hall, Dean of the College of Liberal 
Arts, Washington University; 


W. MacLean Johnson, President, Webster Publishing 
Company; 


Russell D. Johnson, Assistant Superintendent, Granite 
City Public Schools, Granite City, Illinois; 


Robert F. Lemen, Principal, Wydown School, Clayton 
School District; 
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Francis V. Lloyd, Jr., Superintendent, Clayton School 
District; 


Rev. Trafford P. Maher, S.J., Director, Department 
of Education, Saint Louis University; 


Dr. Robert J. Schaefer, Director, Graduate Institute 
of Education, Washington University; 


Dr. Herbert W. Schooling, Superintendent, Webster 
Groves School District; 


Dr. Samuel D. Soule, former President, Clayton High 
School PTA; 


Erwin Tzinberg, Attorney for many County School 
Districts. 


At the first meeting of the corporation, Mr. Morris 
Glaser was elected President of the Institute, Dr. 
Robert J. Schaefer, Vice-President, Francis V. Lloyd, 
Jr., Secretary-Treasurer, and Mrs. Glenn Ogle was 
appointed Executive Secretary. The naming of the 
Director of the Summer Institute is expected to take 
place within a few weeks. 


The Danforth Foundation has underwritten the 
Institute for a three year period. The funds provided 
by The Danforth Foundation will enable any qualified 
student who cannot pay part or all of the tuition to 
attend, and will provide fellowships for deserving 
graduate students to participate as “observing” 
teachers while pursuing their studies at Washington 
University. 


For the first summer two hundred students will be 
selected. They may come from any public, private, or 
parochial school in the entire metropolitan area. 
Students for the Institute will be selected on the basis 
of their school record, recommendation of their 
principal, and finally by the results of a screening 
examination. Application for the Summer Institute 
can be made on recommendations of principals and 
superintendents or by individual students. 


In order to define the type of academic work that 
will take place at the Institute, the Board of Directors 
adopted the following policy at one of its early 
meetings: “It shall be the policy of the Mark Twain 
Summer Institute, during its first year of operation, 
to make available to qualified applicants one course of 
instruction of advanced level in character and content 
to better prepare candidates to take examinations 
offered by the Advanced Placement Program of the 
College Entrance Examination Board. The purpose 
of the course and examination shall be to assist able 
candidates seeking advanced placement and credit, 
where given, in those institutions of higher learning 
recognizing the Advanced Placement Program of the 
College Entrance Examination Board. 


“Other courses presented by the Institute during 
this period shall be planned to broaden the scope of 
knowledge and skills of the students in various areas 
of the curriculum. 


“In no case will course offerings duplicate exactly 
the content and level of courses regularly offered to 
students by secondary schools.” 


In preliminary tentative listing of courses, the 
following were considered: Advanced Biology, Ad- 
vanced Mathematics, Advanced Chemistry, Concepts 
of Mathematics, German, Greek, Advanced Latin, 
Advanced Physics, Russian, various Social Studies 
courses such as “Political Movements, Background 
and Current Status.” The exact number of courses 
offered will depend on the interest and demand of the 
students. Classes will be held to a maximum of 
twenty students per class. It is planned that classes 
will be of two hours duration, five days a week. 
Most students will take but one course; some may be 
permitted two. 

In the original proposals submitted to The Dan- 
forth Foundation, the national as well as the local 
need for an Institute of this kind was stressed: ‘““To 
develop the talents of our youth to the fullest of their 
individual abilities. To prevent ‘drop-outs’ of the 
able before they have a chance to be properly trained. 
To stimulate more well qualified persons to enter and 
remain in the teaching profession. To train teachers 
how best to challenge the intellectually gifted child. 
To give recognition to and create respect for the 
basic and essential values of a ‘general education in a 
free society.” To utilize our educational talents and 
facilities more fully and efficiently.” 


Defining the scholarship aid provided, it was stated 
that, “Scholarship aid will be awarded on the basis of 
need. In some instances commuting costs will be 
taken into consideration. The scholarship recipients 
will also be eligible to receive text book aid. Evidence 
of family support, earnestness on the part of the 
student to help support himself, will be important 
factors in making the award.” 


It is contemplated that a careful record will be 
kept of every aspect of the Summer Institute. Evalu- 
ation of the program will be a continuing and on- 
going process, carried on by the Director and teaching 
staff. Reports will be made periodically to the Board 
of Directors and to The Danforth Foundation. 
Records will be kept of each student who has attended 
the program and work done in his school and college. 
After a reasonable period of time, five years perhaps, 
a research study, for which a special fund has been 
set aside in the original grant, will be organized under 
the guidance of the Graduate Institute of Education, 
Washington University, and the results published. 
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THE READING LABORATORY, INC. 


NEW 


YORK PHILADELPHIA LONDON SAN FRANCISCO SANTA BARBARA LONG BEACH 





During the fall of 1958, The Reading Laboratory trained over one thousand sudents 
in advanced reading skills. Our counselors conducted on-campus programs which were 
carefully integrated with the individual school curriculum. All results of these programs 


that could be measured exceeded previous performance, with gains in rate from 150% 








to 300%, and gains in comprehension up to 33%. 








The following schools participated in Our Fall program: 


Archbishop Walsh High School, Irvington, New Jersey 
Cardinal Farley Military Academy, Rhinecliff, New York 
Cate School, Carpenteria, California 


Oak Knoll School of the Holy Child, Summit, New Jersey 
Peekskill Military Academy, Peekskill, NewYork 
Portsmouth Priory, Portsmouth, Rhode Island 


ConventoftheSacred Heart Academy, Overbrook, Pennsylvania Saint Bernard’s School, Gladstone, New Jersey 


Ethel Walker School, Simsbury, Connecticut 

Grier School, Tyrone, Pennsylvania 

Gwynned-Mercy Jr. College, Gwynned, Pennsylvania 
Hackley School, Tarrytown, New York 

Hoosac School, Hoosick Falls, New York 

Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Connecticut 

Lawrence Academy, Groton, Massachusetts 
Marymount College, Tarrytown, New York 

Miss Porter’s School, Farmington, Connecticut 

New Hampton School, New Hampton, New Hampshire 


Saint Margaret’s School, Tappahannock, Virginia 

Saint Mary’s School, Peekskill, New York 

Salem Academy, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 

Salisbury School, Salisbury, Connecticut 

School of the Holy Child, Suffern, New York 

Solebury School, New Hope, Pennsylvania 

Southern Seminary and Junior College, Buena Vista, Virginia 
Stuart Hall, Staunton, Virginia 

West Nottingham Academy, Colora, Maryland 


On-Campus programs are planned starting in January and February at the following schools: 


Abbot Academy, Andover, Massachusetts 

Academy of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, New Jersey 
Butler High School, Butler, New Jersey 

Canterbury School, New Milford, Connecticut 

Crystal Springs School, Hillsborough, California 

Drew School, San Francisco, California 

Far Hills Country Day School, Far Hills, New Jersey 
Holy Name Academy, San Antonio, Florida 

Howey Academy, Howey-in-the-Hills, Florida 
Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Connecticut 

Katherine Delmar Burke School, San Francisco, California 
Laguna Blanca School, Santa Barbara, California 

Lake Grove School, Lake Grove, New York 

Lawrence Academy, Groton, Massachusetts 

Lick Wilmerding, San Francisco, California 


Malvern Preparatory, Malvern, Pennsylvania 
arymount Secondary School, Tarrytown, New York 

Mount Saint Mary’s Coll., Hookset, New Hampshire 

Peck School, Morristown, New Jersey 

Portsmouth Priory, Portsmouth, Rhode Island 

Saint Catherine’s School, Richmond, Virginia 

Saint John Baptist, Mendham, New Jersey 

Saint Joseph’s Academy, Sprague, Washington 

Saint Margaret’s School, Tappahannock, Virginia 

Saint Nicholas School, Seattle, Washington 

San Miguel School, National City, California 

Thomas School, Rowayton, Connecticut 

Villanova Preparatory, Ojai, California 

Virginia Military Inst., Lexington, Virginia 


A fuller account of our fall program and detailed information about openings 
in our spring and summer programs may be obtained from: THE READING 


LABORATORY, INC. 


2024 Locust Street 500 Fifth Avenue 1114 State Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. New York 36, N. Y. Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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For the Professional Language Teacher... 


LANGUAGE LABORATORY 


SIMPLICITY ® RUGGEDNESS ® FLEXIBILITY 


MONITOR 


@ dual-channel recorder that represents the ultimate in field tested 
dependability and performance. Clean and simple in design, it has only 
one mechanical, two electronic controls, direct tape loading, and 
automatic volume level balancing on both channels. Accurate mechani- 
cal and electronic reproduction assure clear, precise reception of re- 
corded material. Every MONITOR is also a tape duplicator, with pre- 
set volume and equalization. Conveniently placed phone jacks for 
instructor monitoring facilitate combination of repetitive practice and 
creative guidance that makes the Language Laboratory system so 
effective. 


MONITORET 


@ dual-channel tape recording instrument designed specifically for the 
very large Laboratory installation. Simplicity and ruggedness are 
stressed here, too. One Tape Control for unattended rapid forward and 
reverse. Record level control is preset; student adjusts his voice, which 
he hears through his phones, to correspond with the level of the Master 
track he is monitoring. One Listen/Record — two-channel Playback 
Switch, one Playback Volume Control. Built-in remote control relay 


for making duplicate tape is optional. 


The firm gladly offers its professional assistance to schools wishing to investigate 
the possibility of initiating a Language Laboratory project. Write for the ETL 
Booklet, “Outline of Services and Guide to Language Laboratory Planning”. 


ELECTRONIC TEACHING LABORATORIES 
1818 M STREET, NORTHWEST 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
REpublic 7-7646 





























IDDLEBUR 


LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 


1959 
LIVE the Language KNOW your Literature 
BREAD LOAF 
e French SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
e German JUNE 24 — AUGUST 8 
e Italian 
e Russian WRITE Better 
: BREAD LOAF 
e Spanish WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
JUNE 26 — AUGUST 13 AUGUST 12 — AUGUST 26 





Graduate programs tailored to your individual needs 
An ideally beautiful location among the Green Mountains 


THE LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE . MIDDLEBURY 14, VERMONT 











WHAT CAN STUDENTS DO? 


Write a book! professional guidance .. . 


Have you heard of the research trips to foreign ... selective placement 
schools taken by students of The Choate School? 


Their first report: 


Venture to Windward, edited by Sumner C. PRIVATE SCHOOL 


Powell, Master of History and English. 
Early comments: 


“It is great to see what has been done by COLLEGE BUREAU 


talented students and an inspired teacher. I hope 
that the trip and the report on it will mark new 
beginnings for many fresh efforts to help American 


and 


students to see the human meaning of the world 
that will be impinging on their privacy from now CEEeX 
on.” 


Walter A. Sedelow, Jr. 
Assistant Professor, Amherst College 


“As an entungcioaie, I can only be enthusi- Teachers and administrators selectively 
astic about this kind of program.” screened for the individual needs of 
Clyde Kluckhohn independent schools. 
Harvard University 
On Sale at $1.95 Order from: 
COMPASS PUBLISHING Co. 30 E. 39th St. GABRIEL JAMES, Director 


276 York Street, New Haven, Conn. New York 16, N. Y. OXford 7-4341 
































AMERICAN & FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 






551 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17 
N. Y. 
5 
i 


EIGHTY-SECOND YEAR 
of Private School Specialization 


+ a 
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She 
Dorothy Marder 
Teachers’ Agency 


Positions: 
Colleges - Universities 
Secondary Schools 
Public Schools 
Summer Schools 
Nursery Schools 
Overseas Schools 


* 


342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 











EDUCATIONAL 
PLACEMENTS 


ELISABETH KING, Director 


516 FirTH AVENUE 
New York 36, N. Y. 


MUrRray HILL 2-2957 
A selective agency for placing teachers 
and administrators 


in independent schools and colleges 
throughout the country. 


Special Music Division: 


MUSIC TEACHERS 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 


For Teachers 
in All Branches of Music 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 








She 
ASSOCIATED TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


522 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
Established 1924 


Our PERSONALIZED SERVICE PLAN 
assures discerning and prompt attention to 
the requests from schools and colleges. The 
range of this service is from the university to 
the kindergarten level, for independent schools, 
colleges and universities, for any branch of 


instruction or administration. 


Mrs. LouIseE TATRO 
Director 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 























D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


has evolved DISTINCTIVE material for history classes 





For the capable student — the boy or girl able to absorb mature reading, but still 
without the scholarship necessary for independent resear h — these new or 
recent texts will prove effective, rewarding and challenging. 


Thomas Bailey's: The American Pageant 


“Like its own ancient redwood trees, the United States today towers gigantic and 
unique. It is the oldest large-scale democracy, and it continues to thrive under the 
oldest of written constitutions. It has made substantial contributions — in many 
cases noteworthy ones — to every phase of human activity. The record is highly 
impressive and richly colored, yet many Americans, their tastes dulled by superficial 
familiarity, are inclined to dismiss their history as commonplace and dull. ary ” 
attempting to write a book that may be read with some sense of pleasure and excite- 
ment, | have purposely thrust the human actors forward on the stage and have emphe- 


sized the color and drama of the story. From the Foreword to THE AMERICAN 
PAGEANT by Thomas A. Bailey. 


Amherst Series: Problems in American Civilization 


The unique series now contains thirty titles that reflect major opinions around each 
of the individual areas. The complete list of titles includes: 


1) Puritanism in Early America 2) The Causes of the American Revolution 3) Benjamin Franklin and 
the American Character 4) The Declaration of Independence and the Constitution (Revised) 5) 
Hamilton and the National Debt 6) The Turner Thesis concerning the Role of the Frontier in Ameri- 
can History (Revised) 7) The Great Tariff Debate, 1820 — 30 8) Jackson versus Biddle — The 
Struggle over the Second Bank of the United States 9) The Transcendentalist Revolt against Materi- 
alism 10) The Compromise of 1850 11) Slavery as a Cause of the Civil War 12) Reconstruction in 
the South 13) Democracy and the Gospel of Wealth 14) John D. Rockefeller — Robber Baron or 
Industrial Statesman? 15) The Pullman Boycott of 1894 — The Problem of Federal Intervention 
16) William Jennings Bryan and the Campaign of 1896 17) American Imperialism in 1898 18) 
Roosevelt, Wilson, and the Trusts 19) Pragmatism and American Culture 20) Wilson at Versailles 
91) The New Deal — Revolution or Evolution? 22) Franklin D. Roosevelt and the Supreme Court 
93) Pearl Harbor — Roosevelt and the Coming of the War 24) The Yalta Conference 25) Industry- 
wide Collective Bargaining — Promise or Menace? 26) Education for Democracy: The Debate over 
the Report of the President’s Commission on Higher Education 27) Evolution and Religion, The 
Conflict between Science and Theology and Modern America 28) Immigration — An American 
Dilemma 29) Loyalty in a Democratic State 30) Desegregation and the Supreme Court 


Greenlaw Series: Problems in European Civilization 


Treats specific areas in European history in the same manner as the Amherst Series 
treats American history. Titles already published: 
1) The Pirenne Thesis: Analysis, Criticism, and Revision 2) The Economic Origins of the French Rev- 


olution: Poverty or Prosperity? 3) The Industrial Revolution in Britain: Triumph or Disaster? 
4) Outbreak of the First World War: Who Was Responsible? 














Won't you write us for further information on these texts? 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 415 south Dean Steet — Englewood, N. J. 




























In our years of directing capital fund campaigns for independent schools 
we have never developed a cut-and-dried pattern of procedure . . . and we 
never will. 


Each school, we believe, is unique, each with its own needs, its own 
objectives, its own personality. 


That is why we treat each campaign as an individual case . . . why 
your campaign will be tailored to fit your circumstances. 















JOHN F. RICH COMPANY 
Three Penn Center Plaza @ Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Member, American Association of Fund-Raising Counsel 


-——For Pleasure and Power in Reading—— 


The Mastery of Reading “°° ‘because every selection was chosen 


both for its appeal to young readers 


Revised and Enlarged and its literary worth. 
Grades 7-12 Matilda Bailey and Ullin W. Leavell Students can read these books 
For each textbook: A Teacher’s Guide because a built-in, cumulative 
An Album of Poetry Recordings reading _ program | helps every 
student increase his own reading 
power. 











; Short, practical lessons concentrating on 
The Mastery of Reading Study Books the principal reading skills that 


the student needs and emphasiz- 
Book One * Book Two 6 Book Three ing the many kinds of reading 


he encounters in daily life. 








American Book Company 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 




















BALDRIDGE READING SERVICES, INC. 


KENNETH P. BALDRIDGE, DIRECTOR BERNARD A. MACDONALD, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 


(formerly) 
READING SERVICES, INC. 


Winter and Spring Reading Programs 





Winter and spring Developmental Reading Programs we conduct for independent schools 
provide an opportunity during the training sessions for the student to apply reading techniques 
to his current school assignments. 


This direct application of newly acquired reading skills increases his confidence and improves 
his comprehension of study reading. 


Summer Reading Programs 





Preparations for summer programs conducted by our Counselors at the schools are often 
begun as early as January. Early planning assists parents and students to arrange their vacations 
so that a reading program may be included in their summer activities. 


Many independent schools have provided a unique community service by opening summer 
enrollment to both public and independent school students. 


Year-round Programs by Appointment 





In addition to school programs, Baldridge Reading Services, Inc., offers individualized 
reading improvement programs for students and adults at its three Centers throughout the year. 


The goal of our staff members, both at schools and in our Centers, is 
to assist the student to discover reading as a pleasant, comprehensive, 
variable speed activity. 


Complete information sent upon request. 


in 


NEW YORK CITY GREENWICH BEVERLY HILLS 


LYMAN G. GILMORE, SUPERVISOR ELIZABETH RUSH BARRY, SUPERVISOR MARTHA J. BEERS, ACTING SUPERVISOR 


45 WEST 57TH STREET 47 ARCH STREET 9015 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. GREENWICH, CONN. BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 


PLAZA 9-1167 TOWNSEND 9-4987 CRESTVIEW 1-7524 





























dence will be respected. 


ADMINISTRATORS 


No registration fee 


Rosert W. Hoskins, Director 








SCHOOL SERVICE BUREAU 


Specializin id in the selection and placement 
r) f teachers 
for the independent schools 


TEACHERS and OTHER SCHOOL PERSONNEL 
able for professional advancement, either this year or sometime in the future, it 
will be worth your while to let this bureau know what your aims are. Your confi- 


This bureau has some excellent candidates in most 
fields of school work, both with and without experience, worthy of your consider- 
ation for vacancies you may have to fill. 


Telephone: Windsor MUrdock 8-2412 


If you will be avail- 


Interviews by appointment 


464 Broad Street, Windsor, Conn. 

















MONTHLY PAYMENT PLAN CUSHIONS RISING 
COSTS OF TUITION FOR PARENTS 


Perhaps you plan to raise or already have 
raised your tuition and fees. You can minimize 
parent resistance to such increases and actu- 
ally gain additional good will by offering The 
Tuition Plan. In line with modern budgeting 
habits, The Tuition Plan provides parents with 
a convenient monthly payment plan for paying 
out of income. 
Several hundred schools and colleges are en- 
joying a fine experience with this added 
service. Besides achieving a fully-paid enroll- 
ment at the start of each term, they receive 
these direct benefits. 
SCHOOL HAS NO FINANCIAL LIABILITY 
. on parent-signed contracts, 
schools need not refund in event 
parent defaults on contract. 


A FOUR, THREE OR TWO YEAR PLAN ... 
now may be offered under one flexible contract. 


LIFE INSURANCE INCLUDED ... in event 
parent dies, life insurance takes care of total 
remaining costs covered by 4, 3, and 2 year 
contracts. 


Operating at no expense to the school, the plan 
provides all forms, stationery and postage in- 
volved .. . cuts your overhead (administration, 
bookkeeping, clerical, credit and collection 
costs) in handling student accounts. The 
Tuition Plan can make important contributions 
in the areas of parent relations and cost con- 
trols. We invite you to write for further infor- 
mation about the plan. 


Write for Descriptive Brochure 


THE TUITION PLAN 


INCORPORATED 
ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YorRK 16, NEw YorK 











200* schools which are members 
of Secondary Education Board 
now make available to students 
The TUITION REFUND PLAN. 
This Plan protects the Parent by 
refunding the cost of class time 
lost because of sickness or 
accident and also protects the 


School by assuring full payment 


of fees contracted for. 


5$ ANDA Cory *Over 400 schools and colleges 
© é use the Tuition Refund Plan. 


Sa ° ° 
Oducational semvemnes (Ehoduvuvttere 
141 Milk Street, BOSTON 9, Massachusetts 
625 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. - 10S. Tenth St., Richmond, Va. + Pierce Building, St. Louis 2, Mo. 








